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David Livingstone had been sent by the London 
Missionary Society to the Bechuanas, but the field was 
too small for the force at hand, and he set out for 
another place, hoping for the approval of the directors 
of the society but telling them that he was at their 
disposal “to go anywhere, provided it be forward.” One 
of his natural traits was to go forward. The venerable 
Dr. Isaac Taylor of Ongar, who knew David Living- 
stone in youth, said, “Now, after nearly forty years, 
I remember his step, the characteristic forward tread, 
firm, simple, resolute, neither fast nor slow, no hurry 
and no dawdle, but which evidently meant getting 
there.” The characteristic forward tread! 

The largest distress in life for thoughtful men is 
to be shut in from any advance. In Dickens’ Hard 
Times, he makes one of his characters declare that life 
is only a muddle: the town is rich; there are numbers 
of people who are brought there to weave and to 
card and to piece out a living; the mills are always 
going; yet the workers never come nearer to any dis- 
tant object, except always death. The town has grown, 
but life has not grown, and though men are laboring 
hard, they are not getting anywhere. They are step- 
ping, but not forward. They are going at breakneck 
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speed, but they are not going anywhere. 

The question to put about any plan or any worki 
Does it get anywhere? Is it just a round that does 
fit into any plan of progress? The real question is 
about the size of the task. Even a small task, if it 
fitting into an ongoing plan, is worthier than a larg 
task which does nothing after all. Your church, 
example. Is it going backward? Is it holding its ow 
Or is it going forward? Are your methods with it, y 
policies in it, your plans for it, getting it forward at 3 
Or have you settled down to the feeling that just ho 
ing your own is enough? 

You are a layman, let us say. What is your attit 
toward proposals for work? Are you eager for the 
Or are you always tired and afraid to see any | 
things attempted? There are men who are content 
work in the Bechuana field even if it is well mann 
They would let well enough alone. There is tre 
dous need for men who have a characteristic forv 
tread, who are willing to set out on anything provid 
it leads forward, and who cannot stay in conditi 
which do not lead out into larger and worthier fie 
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From Near to the Heart of God, by Cleland Boyd McAfee and Ka 
McAfee Parker. (Copyright Bobbs-Merrill, 1954.) 
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lin Mack, executive secretary of the 
National Council of Churches’s Broad- 
casting and Film Commission. The 
futuristic backdrop is not a fleet of fly- 
ing saucers but a ceiling full of camera 
lights for TV and movie use. Read more 
about S.F.M. of the B.F.C., page 13. 


Cecil Northcott, who wrote Living- 
stone: He Found the Heart of Africa, 
page 6, is an English author and editor 
who specializes in the religious scene 
overseas. He has traveled extensively in 
Africa. 


E. John Hamlin, who has seen the 
way Communists work as a prisoner in 


E. John Hamlin 


China as well as a visitor behind the 
Iron Curtain in Europe, is well quali- 
fied to write about Christianity in a 
Vise, page 15. At present Dr. Hamlin 
serves the Church of Christ in Thailand 
as a fraternal worker at McGilvary Theo- 
logical Seminary, Chiengmai. 
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made their remarks last month at a 
meeting of the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews. 
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paper, $1.25. 
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members who are moving. 3¢. 


@ The Church, What It Is, What It 
Does. The Public Worship of God. 
The Church Alive. Three small pam- 
phlets, prepared for use with the 
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1957. They are recommended also 
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ficer training program, they provide 
the background for a serious discus- 
sion of the nature of the church. 5¢ 
each; 25 for $1.00. 
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free; additional 5¢ each. 
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No ‘Disappearing Dads’ 
In Verona, N. J., Church 


«...Re “The Church Family: Disap- 
pearing Dad” [P.L., November 16, 1957, 
page 20), at the First Presbyterian 
Church, Verona, New Jersey (Walter 
Moore, pastor) we use our men. Our 
church-school superintendent, assistant 
superintendent, and co-treasurer are 
men. 

One session each of the kindergarten, 
primary, and junior departments, and 
the only session of the junior-high de- 
partment are supervised by men. Also of 
interest might be the fact that in the 
junior-high department all the teachers 
(fourteen) are men. 

Fifty of fifty-seven Board members 
are men. Ten sing regularly in the choir, 
and an active chapter of the National 
Council of Presbyterian Men is in its 
first year. 

We don’t intend to infer that our 
women are not working—merely that we 
reap rich benefits from both halves of 
our Christian couples. 


—Ro.Lanp A, Morcx 
Chairman, Christian Education Committee 


Christian Poetry 


« The article by Chad Walsh on “What 
Is a Christian Poem?” [P.L., November 
16, 1957] was read with interest in our 
house, The writer’s remarks are thought 
provoking. 

However, if we try to find our Chris- 
tian faith in the poets, I am afraid we 
will be left cold and uncertain. To me 
they are murky. 

As an example of Christian poetry I 
prefer to go to our Hymn Book. .. . 


—Joun R. STEVENSON 


Minister, Yoder Presbyterian Church 
Yoder, Wyoming 


Wanted to Buy: 
A Used Bus 


«... Please permit me to thank you for 
giving our small movement coverage in 
our church magazine [“Pastor Leads 
Boycott to End Segregated Busses,” P.L., 
October 5, 1957, page 22]. While it is 
true we are not seeking publicity, it does 
add new courage when it is known that 
others are interested in our problems. 

We are continuing our protest move- 
ment. We are yet hopeful that we shall 
get a court ruling on the situation, but 


SOUNDING BOARD 


until then we are pledged and deter 
mined to furnish transportation for oy 
people. We have one bus and are hope. 
ful of purchasing another....We 
interested in a good used twenty-four 
twenty-six, or twenty-eight passeng 
bus. Anyone having such a vehicle fo 
sale, please get in touch with me at 4 
S. Trade Street, Rock Hill, South Car. 
olina, or telephone 3916 collect. 

—C. A. Ivor 


Pastor, Hermon and Hebron Chur 
Rock Hill, South Caroli 


Christian Art 


« I am grateful to PresByTERIAN Lr 
and to Sterling Callisen for “Is It Chri 
tian? Is It Art?” [P.L., November 3 
1957]. It is high time someone spoke ow 
against the debauching of our childrey 
through the so-called art which is foisted 
on them by the Sunday school. . . . 


—RussE.x C. Strov 


Minister, Georgetown Presbyterian Churd 
Washington, D. 


‘The Mark of the Hawk’ 


« ... I have heard about this pic 
since Easter and have looked for an an 
nouncement concerning it ever sin 


This [“‘The Mark of the Hawk | 


Ready,” P.L., November 16, 1957] is th 


first written account I have seen. . . 
If it is a commercial film, to be hear 
and seen only in movie theaters as you 
article implies, who is the producer 
What company distributes it, and is 
being shown now? Where may I writet 
find out when and where it will be e 
hibited in this area? .. . 
—CeciL PLuM 


Minister, First Presbyterian Chara 
Salem, New 


« “The Mark of the Hawk” is a commer 
cial film produced by World Horiz 
Productions, production unit of t 
Board of Foreign Missions of t 
Presbyterian Church U.S.A, Negoti 
tions are underway with Univers 
International to distribute the pic 
and to release it for showing abo 
March 1. Mr. Plumb should talk to hi 
local theater manager, urging him tog 
in touch with Universal Internation 
and ask for a release date on the filmi 
his town. 

—W. Burton Mart 


Secretary for Broadcasting and F 
Board of Foreign Mi 
Presbyterian Church U. 

New York, New ¥ 
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MEDITATION 


by Arnold H. Lowe 


Broad Highway into the Coming Year 


Therefore, since we are surrounded 
by so great a cloud of witnesses, let 
us also lay aside every weight, and sin 
which clings so closely, and let us run 
with perseverance the race that is set 
before us, looking unto Jesus the pio- 
neer and perfecter of our faith. (He- 
brews 12: 1-2, RSV) 


F°" many of us, life would be happier 
if we would learn that there are 
some things we had better not take 
along as we go into another new year. 
The author of the Letter to the Hebrews, 
having looked long at life and probably 
having some bitter remembrances of his 
own burdened experience, put it into 
the triumphant words quoted above. 

Yes, there are some things we had 
better not take along. What things? The 
answer to such a question belongs to a 
man’s personal experience. I cannot 
speak for you, and you cannot speak for 
me. One thing hinders me in my life; 
something else hinders you. One thing 
stifles the song of joy in me; another 
stifles it in you. " 

For a moment then, let us look at our- 
selves. We would be happier if we dis- 
carded some of our spiritual hesitancies. 
We constantly surround ourselves with 
caution and disbelief. We distrust the 
future. We become cynical about the 
present. We hold on to tradition, as 
though the past were the sole time and 
place of security. We shrink from ven- 
turing on a new road. We dread perils 
for which we have no names. We go on 
and on, whispering to our deeper selves, 
“Be careful. Don’t get hurt.” These are 
not words to breed strength of character. 
They have never given birth to freedom. 
They have never steeled men to daring 
resistance of evil and oppression. 

When Einstein was asked how it came 
about that he discovered relativity, he 
answered, “I challenged an axiom.” 

We Christians are called on to chal- 
lenge some axioms every day. Does 
someone intimate that in this modern 
day the family can no longer continue 
on the basis of old-fashioned fidelity? 
We need to challenge that. Does some- 
one say that a businessman’s success de- 
pends on his willingness “to live it up,” 
to drink when others drink, to match 
drink for drink? We need to challenge 
that. Does someone say that men will 
always settle their deep and divisive is- 
sues by war? Then, with all the faith 


in our hearts, we need to challenge that. 

We will find life more rewarding if 
we discard our false sense of values. 

When people make their home a 
source of misery and unhappiness, we 
had better take a second look at their 
sense of values. When someone tells us 
that his life is empty, we had better 
learn something about his sense of 
values. What is important to us and 
what is unimportant? How we allow 
ourselves to be deceived by size and 
reputation and glamour, and forget what 
treacherous values they are! 

I have known many wealthy people 
who were happy, but I have never 
known a person that was happy because 
he was wealthy. I have known many 
men of influence who were happy, but 
I have never known a person who was 
happy because he was powerful or in- 
fluential. Happiness has another source. 
It is a matter of values. 

Life will be more meaningful for us 
if we refuse to let someone else dictate 
our moods. And who is this someone 
else? He may be someone we work with; 
someone we work for; someone whom 
we allow to become our antagonist. We 
have an infinite capacity to let other 
people make us unhappy. Jesus under- 
stood this well. He knew that we allow 
others to dictate our moralities. If others 
hate us, we must hate. If others 
strike us, we strike back. We stoop to 
their level; we descend to their actions. 
No, says Christ, if someone strikes you, 
turn the other cheek. Climb high. Get 
into freer air. Live above them. Resist 
not evil with evil. It is as though he had 
said, “Don’t let them do that to vou.” 

Surely we know how much and how 
often we let others dominate our lives 
and dictate our moods. What they say, 
what they do, keeps our inner world in 
turmoil. We let them disturb our 
thoughts; we let them rob us of sleep; 
we let them dull our skills; we let them 
master our very souls. Whenever we do 
that, we are no longer free. We have 
become prisoners—their prisoners. 

There are a few things which are 
necessities, Without these, we dare not 
go on the broad highway which stretches 
through the coming year: a good con- 
science, a gentle love for our fellow men, 
a burning indignation for all things 
wrong, and God, We will be like Joshua, 
“Unless thou goest with me, 
I will not go.” 
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opay, mankind is engaged in a 

life-and-death struggle over the 

continent of Africa. We read and 

hear most of the time about the 
forces of nationalism and Communism 
and their battle for Africa, but let us 
not forget Christianity’s attempt to oc- 
cupy this great and virtually undevel- 
oped portion of the earth. 

Generations of noble men and women 
have given their lives to this Christian 
adventure in Africa. Hundreds, from 
Albert Schweitzer to the newest national 
evangelist, are giving their lives today. 
But the forerunner of them all 
David Livingstone, who 100 vears ago 
this month called upon the world to take 
Africa. Even today, his 
thoughts and actions are fresh and im- 


was 


notice of 


portant 

It was in a speech before students at 
Cambridge in December, 1857, that Liv- 
ingstone made his dramatic appeal 
which turned the world’s attention to 
the dark continent from which he had 
just returned. “I beg to direct your at- 
tention to Africa,” he said. He proph- 
esied that in a few vears he would be 
cut off in the lonely heart of that great 
unknown continent, but if he died he 
wished his mission to be continued by 
the vounger generation. “I leave it with 
you,” he cried. Out of that cry came the 
Universities’ Mission to Central Africa, 
ind later the move of the Church of 
Scotland 
helped to give southeast Africa one of 
the finest churches in the whole of the 


into Nvasaland, which has 


continent. 

David Livingstone himself remains a 
symbol of all that is finest and best in 
the life of Africa and in the relationships 
between black and white. This fall his 
has been told by Dr. 


immortal story” 


* Dacid Licingstone 


Hie Life and Letters, by 
Ceorue Seaver, Harpers 5 


$6.95 
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The great Presbyterian 


found to the needs offa 


George Seaver, who recently wrote a 
definitive book on the life of Albert 
Schweitzer. Seaver has taken Living- 
stone out of the stained glass window in 
which he has for too long been encased. 
He has removed him from the over- 
zealous missionary worshipers, and has 
allowed us to see the David Livingstone 
who cared for Africa, her peoples, and 
her future and who (in words of the 
late Marshall Jan Smuts) broods over 
the continent still as a “Christian gentle- 
man.” 

Except for two short spells in Britain, 
the voyages to and fro, and two brief 
visits to India, David Livingstone spent 
his working life of thirty years in Africa, 
mostly in those parts then unknown to 
white men. He was a man of middle 
height with dark auburn hair when he 
landed in Africa in 1841. His hair was 
streaked with gray by the time he was 
fifty. Always rather careful about his 
personal appearance, even when living 
in the bush, he could look neat and 
dapper. But it was the square-jawed 
face and the deep-set, brilliant eves 
(some say hazel, but he called them 
blue) that gave character to the man. 
He had a determined, dour look, char- 
acteristic of his native Scotland, where 
he was reared, as he said, “amongst the 
godly poor.” 

He was born in the little village of 
Blantyre outside Glasgow on March 19, 
1813, the son of a tea-peddler. He died 
in the heart of Africa on May 1, 1873. In 
between those dates lies the odyssey of a 
man whose whole existence was dedi- 
cated to Africa, and whose sole purpose 
was to “do some good to this poor Af- 
rica.” 

Livingstone landed in Africa equipped 
as a medical missionary, but he also was 
prepared to preach. The London Mis- 
sionary Society, which sent Livingstane 





LIVINGSTONE: He Founc 


to Africa, expected its “agents” to be 
men of all work, and for the first decade 
of his life in Africa Livingstone was. He 
mastered the language of the Bakwain 
people on the edges of the Kalahari Des 
ert, set up three mission stations, did the 
jog-trot job of a settled missionary, and 
fell in love with African life, particular) 
the open-air existence of one on the 
move. He had a tough physique which 
could throw off the ills and perils of ma- 
laria, handle African food, and move his 
legs for hours in the sun and rain with§ cloth 
vut getting tired. supp] 

Like many voung men, Livingstone§ was a 
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was critical of his older colleagues. He§ from 

found them nicely settled in the oldeg{ rived 

mission stations of South Africa and inf might 
clined to maintain the mission machinéf Engla 
as thev knew it. But the itch to know tha But 1 
Africa up North beyond the Orange safely 
River, beyond the Kalahari, beyond thafise fre 
great Zambesi itself, seized him. Hé§ back « 
shared with his father-in-law, Roberg{the Z: 
Moffat, a great pioneer African missiot the fi 
ary, the vision of an Africa won entirelf great 

for Christ. This vision meant that first dif He ca 
all there had to be some Christian eq of 185 
ploring. And it was this which Living@ain in 
stone set his hand to accomplish. given 


In November, 1853, David Living 
stone set off on his great trans-continet 
tal journey. He had already proved bi 
ability as an explorer by his discove 
of Lake Ngami in Bechuanaland, a lak 
that today has practically disappeare 
in the sand. But his eye was always t 
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the north. We have, he wrote, “a whe He 
world before us,” and it was a world the le: 
dared to enter single-handed. peditic 
As a preliminary, he went down sible 
Capetown in 1852 to send his wife ar commi 
children home to England. It was a des Living 
perately bitter parting, because Living convin 
stone was a devoted husband and fatheg™ © the 
but he knew that the vagabond life } 
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was about to begin was not one for his 
family. He then went northwards to Lin- 
yanti on the Zambesi and in a flat-bot- 
tomed canoe was paddled westwards up 
the Zambesi through Barotseland _to- 
wards the Portuguese Anyola border. 
When the canoe men gave up he took to 
the back of a faithful ox he called Sin- 
bad, and when Sinbad died of a fly bite, 
he walked. It was an incredible eighteen 
months of travel. Carrying only a Bible, 
a sextant and compass, a large supply of 
cloth and beads, boxes of biscuits, and 
supplies of writing paper, Livingstone 
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was alone except for his porters drawn 
from the Makololo people. When he ar- 
rived at Loanda he was exhausted and 
might legitimately have gone back to 
England on a ship then waiting to sail. 
But he had promised to see his men 
safely back to their homes, and a prom- 


sise from Livingstone was his bond. So 


back on the trail he went, this time down 
the Zambesi Valley, where he saw, for 
the first time in recorded history, the 
great Victoria Falls in November, 1855. 
He came out on the east coast in the fall 
of 1856. Livingstone’s reception in Brit- 
ain in 1857 was the equivalent of that 
given Charles Lindbergh and the recent 
conquerors of Mount Everest. Africa was 
the unknown land of mystery, lions, vol- 
canoes, and dangers of every sort. Here 
was the man who single-handed had 
pierced through some of the darkness 
and, incredible though it might seem, 
was ready to go back again. 

He sailed again for Africa in 1858 as 
the leader of an official government ex- 
pedition to open up the Zambesi if pos- 
sible trade and This 
commission was not a contradiction to 
Livingstone’s missionary calling. He was 
convinced that pathways must be found 
to the heart of Africa for the good of the 

(Continued on page 28) 
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missionary-explorer looked beyond the lands he 
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by CECIL NORTHCOTT 


Dr. Livingstone reads the Bible to some of his men. The drawing was prepared from 
descriptions furnished by correspondent H. M. Stanley after his African journey. 
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Henry Price: “I used to go to 
if I didn’t. 


There's a “ghostly quality” about the 
religion of today’s typical undergrad- 
uate, says Dr. Philip E. Jacob, a 
University of Pennsylvania professor 
who recently studied a wide range of 
surveys on what American students 
value. 

Most students express a ‘need to be- 
lieve’ and say they personally require 
some form of religiously oriented philos- 
ophy of life. Most students profess be- 
lief in the Deity,” Dr. Jacob reports. 
“They attend religious services with fair 
regularity. God is worshiped, dutifully 
and with propriety.” 

But religion does not “appear to be 
a vital concern of most students. Few 
students relate the practical course of 
everyday living with their religious be- 
liefs. They tend to place more faith in 
secular, materia] forces than in spiritual 
power as the real determinants of hu- 
man events.” 

Dr. Jacob's study touches off a jolting 
question: Can the church help university 


2 


church because I felt guilty 
I thought I didn’t need a significant religion.” 


students discover that the Christian 
faith is much more than a respectable 
system of Sunday ideas and folkways— 
is, actually, a design for living? 

Put this question to three perceptive, 
straightforward University of Pennsyl- 
vania men—a future salesman, an elec- 
trical engineer to be, and a prospective 
microbiologist—who are elders of Phila- 
delphia’s Tabernacle Presbyterian 
Church. They answer “yes!” And they 
cite their own experience as evidence. 

They reveal that they have begun 
only recently to see practical implica- 
tions in the Christian faith. “In high 
school, I didn’t bother about religion,” 
recalls Gordon Atwater, Jr., of New 
Rochelle, New York, a twenty-one-year- 
old engineering student. “I went to 
church at Christmas and Easter . 
period. Other Sundays, I stayed home 
and relaxed. 

“I suppose I thought I had it pretty 
well made without religion,” he explains, 
frowning. “I had a part-time job. I was 


FROM 
“BULL” SESSION 


T0 


Three Penn students, now 


lukewarm to religion when 


a wheel in my fraternity. My father was 
an engineer And I was going to be an 
engineer. My only worry was that | 
wasn’t any good at public speaking. 

“My parents weren't church members 
and didn’t push me to become one. So! 
didn’t. . . . I was doing all right as it 
was. I couldn't see that religion was 
worth the trouble.” 

Twenty-year-old microbiology student 
Jeffares Perrine, of Manhasset, New 
York (who built a telescope while he 
was still in grade school), says that dur 
ing his teens he “investigated” three dif 
ferent denominations but didn’t join é 
church. “I didn’t know what I was look 
ing for, but I found plenty to criticize. 

“I used the scientific approach—the 
only approach, I thought, for me. Mj 
‘investigation’ of religion didn’t give me 
anything solid or connected with my aif 
in life, which was just to be a good the 
oretical scientist. 

“I was interested in religion,” Jé 
says earnestly. “But I didn’t want to joia 
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CHURCH SESSION 


Presbyterian elders, were 


they arrived on campus 


by BERNARD IKELER 


a church just so I could say that I was a 
member, or get rid of a guilty feeling 
about not being a member.” 

Handsome, sociable Henry Price, of 
Winnetka, Illinois, laughs and ducks. 
“I'm the guy who went to church be- 
cause I felt guilty if I didn't,” he points 
out. “I was a member, sang in the choir. 
But aside from that, I was like Gordon. 
Life was fine as it was. I didn’t need a 
significant religion. I went to church be- 
cause it was natural—habitual, I sup- 
pose.” 

These three young men say that at 
Penn they have begun to see that the 
Christian faith does have meaning for 
every human being, that it is tied into 
life, and that it gives life both purpose 
and direction. 

They have had at Penn a chance to 
learn how the Christian faith can break 
in upon living. The campus Christian 
Association—conducted co-operatively 
by six denominations—has given them 
opportunity to take part’in activities that 
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Gordon Atwater, Jr.: “I thought I had it pretty well made with- 
out religion. I couldn’t see that it was worth the trouble.” 


reveal the links between faith and study, 
religion and student life, Christianity 
and vocation. Tabernacle Presbyterian 
Church, a five-minute walk from the uni- 
versity, has helped them discover the 
practical purpose of organized religion. 
These are not, of course, the only fac- 
tors that must be taken into account; 
there are many others. Gordon, Jeff, and 
Henry arrived at Penn with a sense that 
something important was about to hap- 
pen to them or ought to. “I'd decided I 
was ready to think for myself,” Gordon 
says. Jeff recalls that he felt it was time 
he “looked beneath my 
found out who I am.” Henry wanted to 
start developing a “true individuality.” 
The university itself was a mighty in- 
fluence. Gordon puts it this way: “I 
found I had to study, but hard. I wised 
up to the fact that I didn’t have it made. 
And I wondered about some of the 
students I was meeting. They seemed to 


own surface, 


have no purpose. There seemed to be no- 
body there. I began to wonder about 


myself, too. 

“This may have been the reason | 
went to Tabernacle the first time,” Gor- 
don continues. “Or maybe I was lonely 
. Anyhow, I started 
going regularly. These people had what 
I was looking for, They were so friendly 
They looked as if they'd learned to live.” 

Gordon also started going to discus- 


Or just curious. 


sion sessions at the Christian Association 
“These weren't goody-goody. These 
were sharp, interesting discussions about 
Christianity in personal decisions and in 
human affairs,” he says. “I got into it 
and really began to do some thinking. So 
I began showing up for the Westminster 
Fellowship discussions at Tabernacle, 
too.” 

He grins sheepishly. “I was improving 
my public speaking—I'll admit. But I 
was asking questions that really mat- 
tered to me personally, as well as orat- 
ing. Questions that had to do with what 
Christianity might mean in my life.” 

Henry—who's_ twenty-four and who 


Q 





FROM “BULL” SESSION 
TO CHURCH SESSION 


plans to be a salesman—says he went 
“congregation shopping” in another 
church before going to Tabernacle, and 
wasn't exactly “stimulated.” But “Ed 
Brubaker—the Rev. Dr. Brubaker— 
preaches a sermon that makes you think. 
He’s logical, informal, and speaks my 
kind of language. And as Gordon says, 
the congregation is friendly and awake. 
. . . [decided to stick with Tabernacle. 

“The thing that struck me,” Henry 
adds, “both at the church and the C.A., 
was that these people are thinking about 
the Christian faith and trying to practice 
it. They're trying to help other people— 
by working in the church, by doing so- 
cial service work. Because they believe 
in God, they have the purpose and the 
poise that I think make a mature person. 

“Seeing this,” he asserts, “I appreciate 
the chance to get into activities at the 
church and the C.A. They mean, to me, 
a way to find myself and make myself 
useful.” 

Jeff got acquainted at the Christian 
Association first, at Tabernacle later. 
Even before he'd memorized the Penn 
alma mater, he'd signed up for the C.A.- 
sponsored freshman orientation camp at 
Green Lane, north of Philadelphia. Back 
on the campus after the five days of dis- 
cussion on fraternities, extra-curriculars, 
and use of study time, he “felt at home, 
open to university life.” 

During the next few weeks, he visited 
the C.A. frequently to talk about “any- 
thing and everything but especially re- 
ligion,” with members of the ten-man 
staff. (Two of these men, the Reverend 
William Gibson and Mr. Christoph 
Hahn, are attached to Tabernacle.) “It 
was the first time,” Jeff says, “that I'd 
ever had a chance to talk over the Chris- 
tian faith, no-holds-barred, with some- 
one who was informed, open-minded, 
and realistic. 

“We'd get into a question we couldn't 
get out of at the moment. The pastor 
would ask whether I thought this was 
something that should be discussed in 
Westminster Fellowship next Sunday 
evening. Or he'd say that a related ques- 
tion was to be the subject at a C.A. ses- 
sion in a week or two. Naturally, I got 
interested in these groups.” 

Soon Jeff was carrying responsibilities 
in several areas of the C.A.’s program— 
which includes social service, retreats, 
plus social activities—and in the West- 
minster Fellowship as well. He says 
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that for the first time, he was finding real 
sense in the Christian faith. “I began to 
understand that it gives the only sensible 
answer as to what I am and what I’m 
meant for.” 

Gordon, Jeff, and Henry agree that 
during their early months at Penn, their 
religious concerns found expression 
largely in a “bull” session, not action. 
This is no longer the case. They became 
full-fledged members of the Tabernacle 
Presbyterian Church session, share in 
the work as well as the worship. Gordon 
and Henry have served as ushers; Jeff 
has sung in the choir. 

They have carried responsibilities in 
the Christian Association. Henry has 
chaired the C.A. fellowship committee, 
Gordon has acted as chairman of a group 
arranging a C.A., orientation for fresh- 
men, and Jeff has been a member of the 
C.A. cabinet. They have shouldered sim- 
ilar jobs in the Westminster Fellowship. 
Despite their youthfulness, they are, as 
elders, responsible members of a session 
in an active Presbyterian church. (About 
300 of the people who worship at Tab- 
ernacle on an average Sunday are stu- 
dents from Penn, Drexel Institute, or one 
of three nearby hospitals; 175 are towns- 
people.) They share in all the duties that 
fall to elders elsewhere—including tak- 
ing part in every-member canvasses and 
an every-home visit in the thirty-five- 
block area around the church. 

“We have lots of opportunities,” 
Henry notes, “to see what the church's 
problems are and to help work out the 
answers.” 

“And because we're students, we can 
act as middle-men between the church 
and the campus,” says Gordon. “We try 
to represent the student viewpoint to 
the session. We try to acquaint students 
with Tabernacle.” 

Henry, Jeff, and Gordon have been 





Jeffares Perrine: “I investigated three 
denominations. I didn’t know what I was 
looking for, but I found plenty ‘wrong.’ ” 


instrumental in bringing other student 
into the Tabernacle congregation. “Some. 
times it’s just a matter of mentioning 
to a couple of fraternity brothers that 
you're going to church tomorrow, ther 
inviting them to come along,” Gordon 
explains. “If they know how you value 
your faith—and you couldn’t fool them 
on that—they’ll go with you providing 
they’re ready to do some religious in- 
quiring.” 

“Simply the fact that you are an elder, 
and students know about it, has an ef. 
fect—not that you have to take a partic. 
ularly ‘elderly’ stance,” Jeff says. “Just 
living your religion helps students who 
don’t have a faith.” 

“Personal witness is the start,” Henn 
agrees. He adds: “But then, of course, 
you have to have a church you can in- 
vite the person to attend. The church- 
the people, the Sunday school, the West. 
minster Fellowship, the worship service 
—spell out the Christian faith for him in 
a way no one could do alone.” 

“That’s one of the reasons I’m a church 
member,” Jeff says. “One of the values 
is the chance to work with other Chris 
tians in communicating your faith 
When you do this, the Christian faith 
is better communicated to you, and you 
have more power to be a Christian.” 

The three student elders of Taber 
nacle Presbyterian Church have experi- 
enced no dramatic, flash-bulb insights 
into the Christian religion. Their under 
standing of the faith has come gradually, 
and they are sharply aware that it is stil 
far from mature. But they believe tha 
at Penn they have discerned enough @ 
the Christian way to follow it. 

“Being an elder has given me a little 
practical knowledge of church prob 
lems,” Henry says. “I hope it'll be usefil 
to the church I join after I settle dows 
in a job. But anyway, I'll be in church 
. . . because of something besides habit 
I’ve come to realize that the person whe 
hasn’t gained his Christian faith by liv 
ing it, isn’t a complete man.” 

Jeff discloses that when he arrived # 
Penn, he planned to be a theoreticd 
physicist. “But my thinking has changeé 
—I switched to microbiology, have ¢ 
part-time job in the field. Microbiolog 
fits into medicine, which benefits peopl 
directly. In other words, I’ve found the! 
Christianity must be an everyday job: 

“I joined Tabernacle in my sophomor 
year—and my parents joined a churd 
about the same time,” Gordon says. “t 
I've learned anything, it’s that the Chris 
tian faith gives you a purpose for living 
And this purpose and this faith help 
other people.” 
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Freedom of speech and press, of as- 
sembly and worship, was crystallized 
out of long history in eighteenth-century 
America. But something new has been 
added since the days of Ben Franklin’s 
handpress and George Whitefield’s 
open-air meetings—a scale of communi- 
cation so vast that it has turned into a 
giant industry called “show biz,” in 
which laughter itself may be calibrated, 
clocked, and kept in cans. 

When the tear-and-laughter factories 
go into mass production, censorship is a 
kind of resultant smog. What happens 
when the majestic generalities of the 
Bill of Rights are brought alongside 
modern show business? 

Historically, the First and Fourteenth 
Amendments have upheld the right of 
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SHOW BIZ 


and the Censor 


Pressure groups, sponsors, producers, 


and censorship czars all decide what we 





every citizen to give an exposition of his 
ideas. This freedom has limits. The law 
may step in where there is a “clear and 
present danger” of an action that the 
state has power to control or punish, Li- 
bel and slander are banned. Bribery, 
force, threat, personal abuse, and con- 
tempt of law have no sanctuary. Ob- 
scene, profane, and “fighting” words 
find inhospitable shelter at court. Yet 
Justice Felix Frankfurter spoke wisely 
when he said: “Freedom of speech un- 
doubtedly means freedom to express 
views that challenge deep-seated, sacred 
beliefs and to utter sentiments that may 
provoke resentment.” In 1952 the Su- 
preme Court decided that a film can be 
a vehicle for ideas. Up till then movies 
had gained legal status only as “spec- 


may not see on TV and movie screens 


by JAMES R. BLACKWOOD 


tacles.” The court went on to say that a 
movie cannot be censored on the 
strength of ideas alone; it can be cen- 
sored only if it proves to be obscene. 
The courts have been slow to declare 
that freedom of speech must stretch be- 
yond the exposition of ideas. But law- 
yers now confess that “the line between 
informing and entertaining is too elu- 
sive” for exact definition, And besides, 
not everyone who appeals to the Con- 
stitution is thinking about an exposition 
of ideas in the traditional sense. In 1956 
Harold Minsky and I. H. Hirst set out to 
learn if the Constitution safeguards the 
rights of the strip teaser to peel onstage. 
It seems fair to say that such a question 
never occurred to the Founding Fathers. 
Government regulations, including 
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SHOW BIZ 


and the Censor 


state and local censors, limit show busi- 
ness. So do pressure groups. These 
groups have long since taken an active, 
healthy part in our national life. The 
most basic of American institutions—po- 
litical parties, labor unions, clubs, patri- 
otic and fraternal orders, business, pro- 
fessional, and learned societies, sects, 
and denominations—all these, at least 
occasionally, turn into pressure groups 
advocating more or less definite ideas. 
Voluntary associations do the spadework 
of democracy. Without their interaction 
we would have little hope of shaping 
wise public policies. 

Variety, the newsmagazine of show 
business, points to the Roman Catholic 
Church as having “the best organized 
and most powerful voice” in the Ameri- 
can audience. In simpler terms, Catholic 
opinion carries weight at the box office. 
Through the National Legion of De- 
cency, headed by a committee of bish- 
ops, the church passes judgment on 
current films. The Legion puts a film 
into one of four classifications: A-1 (for 
family); A-2 (for adults); B (objec- 
tional in part for everyone); C (con- 
demned). The aim is moral guidance. A 
thoughtful, artistic film may be tagged 
with C, while the farce comedy, Abbott 
and Costello Meet the Keystone Cops, 
rates A-1. Not all the members of the 
hierarchy see eve to eye on tactics. In 
contrast to the pulpit fanfare of Francis 
Cardinal Spellman, who blasted Baby 
Doll and forbade his people to see it “on 
pain of sin,” Archbishop William O. 
Brady of St. Paul simply urged his peo- 
ple to save their monev until “some real 
good show” came along. 

On the Protestant side, the National 
Council of Churches takes a position 
rather than a negative stand on enter- 
tainment. (See J. C. Wynn’s “Protestant 
Standards and Sensitivities” in“ “Seen 
and Heard,” P.L., January 5, 1957.) The 
Broadcasting and Film Commission of 
the National Council keeps no blacklist, 
organizes no boycott, carries no big 
stick. “Support the good and ignore the 
bad, at least where possible,” says 
George A. Heimrich, West Coast direc- 
tor of BFC. “Banning pictures doesn’t 
get anyone anywhere.” As a footnote to 
this remark, Baby Doll drew relatively 
larger crowds in New York and Balti- 
more, where the film was openly 
condemned, than in Boston and Wash- 
ington where it received little free ad- 
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vertisement from the Catholic pulpit. 

In radio and TV, as well as in films, 
religious groups are keeping alert. The 
Broadcasting and Film Commission 
states that churches owe a responsible 
broadcast ministry to all people. “It is 
vital to religious freedom that diverse 
religious positions have a right to be 
heard. No one religious body can speak 
for all; nor can the right and obligation 
to speak be limited to the clergy.” 

Significantly, this policy statement of 
the BFC agrees with the editorial writ- 
ing in The Commonweal, a weekly re- 
view published by Roman Catholic lay- 
men. When WGN-TV in Chicago can- 
celed Martin Luther three days before 
the scheduled premiere, spokesmen for 
both the station and the chancery denied 
that Catholics had issued a complaint. 
Still The Commonweal felt “little doubt 
that the flood of phone calls and letters” 
against Martin Luther had come from 
Roman Catholics. “No matter how good 
their intentions, they have . . . dam- 
aged the fabric of our society because 
they have placed in jeopardy the still 
undefined ‘freedom’ of the TV screen” 
(February 15, 1957). 

Evidently Martin Luther and Baby 
Doll are in the same boat. No wonder 
the boat is rocking. 

Another kind of restraint came to bear 
on show business when the major film 
studios worked out a method of self- 
regulation called the Production Code. 
A fascinating comparison develops in 
reading the Production Code, then a de- 
fense of it in the Memoirs of Will H. 
Hays, and finally broadside against it by 
Gilbert Seldes in The Great Audience. 
The Code offers three guiding prin- 
ciples: 

(1) No picture shall be produced 
which will lower the moral standards of 
those who see it. Hence the sympathy 
of the audience shall never be thrown on 
the side of crime, wrong-doing, evil, or 
sin. 

(2) Correct standards of life, subject 
only to the requirements of drama and 
entertainment, shall be presented. 

(3) Law, natural or human, shall not 

be ridiculed, nor shall sympathy be cre- 
ated for its violation. 
The original nineteen-page text is said 
to have been written by the Reverend 
Daniel A. Lord, S.J., a prolific Roman 
Catholic pamphleteer. If one grants the 
premise of its argument, the rules look 
temperate and reasonable. 

Will Hays, first administrator of the 
Code, insists that self-regulation grew 
out of long debate, original thinking, 
and moral purpose that has dimension 


and depth. Gilbert Seldes can’t see it 
that way. The Code is harmful and de- 
structive, he says—it insists on a morality 
which “no moralist, no great religious 
leader, no church ever tolerated.” It 
forces writers into a crude mythology of 
sex. It lures directors into techniques of 
evasion and innuendo, and far from hon- 
oring genuine marriage, sneaks past the 
subject whenever possible. 

For all that, film-makers have found 
an escape hatch: religion, They have 
discovered (parts of) The Bible. Cecil 
B. DeMille pointed the way decades 
ago. By hanging a few tassels on the 
good characters, and practically nothing 
on the bad ones, the industry can make 
sin uncensorable simply by claiming as 
its story-source the unassailable Book. 
While visiting New York, Professor Eu- 
gene Tanner of Wooster overheard a 
striking critique on modern entertain- 
ment: “Dat Baby Doll—dat ain’t nuttin’. 
If ya wanta see sex, see da Ten Com- 
mandments.” 

Self-regulation, perplexing enough in 
films, appears to be even more chaotic 
in radio and TV. “Audio” and “video” 
use different rules. Either medium has 
different policies on different networks. 
On the same network what is permis- 
sible in a “live” TV show is forbidden on 
film. What is acceptable for a big star 
cannot be tolerated in a lesser person, 
and what is commonplace on a success- 
ful show will be axed where the rating 
is wobbly. What goes one day will not 
necessarily go the next. Good taste in 
commercials (dealing with matters like 
bad breath and underarm hair) diverge 
from good taste in the body of the show. 
There are puzzling taboos. On the Pet 
Milk program the words have some 
milk may not be uttered. 

But other values besides good taste 
are involved. The Television Code 
bravely announces its part in the “Ad- 
vancement of Education and Culture.” 
Although these concerns have their won- 
derfully bright moments, the biggest 
and best hours on TV go to entertain- 
ment. Something like twenty-seven 
westerns are in the works for the fall of 
1957. Mysteries and thrillers will keep 
the red spectrum glowing on color TV. 
What will emerge when the theologian 
weighs much of this entertainment 
against the doctrine of reverence for 
life? 

Knee-in-the-groin, hook-in-the-eye 
writing has more than held its own in 
American letters. Perhaps, as many ex 
perts believe, this kind of thing drains 
off in a harmless way the public’s urge 

(Continued on page 26) 
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From basement short-wave station, Dr. Mack chats with friends 
from Travancore, India, to Baffin Island, near Arctic circle. 


S. Franklin Mack, plain-speaking Presbyterian, sparks the oper- 


ations of the National Council’s Broadcasting and Film Commission 


by JOHN CHARLES WYNN 


Though located on the fifteenth floor of a Fifth 
Avenue skyscraper, the corner office is studded with 
reminders of far-away places. One wall is dominated 
by a seascape in oils, showing the rolling ocean on 
a windy, sunny day. A cluster of African carvings rests 
beneath a large, mounted world globe, and nearby are 
five Chinese pictures with three-dimensional scenes. 
But directly across from the walnut desk, as if to 
bring the observer quickly back to work, hang graphic 
charts whose colors show the trends of religious broad- 
casting in these United States. 

The man who works at the desk is Silas Franklin 
Mack. As executive director of the vast broadcasting 
and film operations of the National Council of 
Churches, his is an unenviable position, For the broad- 
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casting industry of today is in turmoil. Unsure of de- 
cisions concerning color TV and pay-TV, the networks 
continue to have growing pains that keep throwing 
radio and movies into successive paroxysms of read- 
justment. 

But if the broadcasting networks and film companies 
exhibit uncertainty, the churches show still more. In 
a development that has been obviously experimental, 
the churches have attempted to produce inexpensive 
programs and films to meet immediate demands, but 
without careful strategy or adequate funds. With such 
confusion, religious broadcasting and church films have 
hopefully been aimed at both the unconverted as well 
as the saints—and produced on as low a budget as 
possible. Somehow the National Council of Churches 
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S.F.M. 
OF THE B.F.C. 


( Continued ) 


must coordinate these hopeful experi- 
ments of member communions, and this 
they must do with a total executive staff 
who number less than the crew it takes 
to broadcast one afternoon drama over 
| TV. 
A man who labors at the center of 
) such ferment ought, by all rights, to be 
worried; but Si Mack takes it in stride. 
Tied to the broadcasting and film indus- 
tries that live from crisis to crisis, he ex- 
| hibits a tough-minded faith about his 
work. In the face of network changes, 
revised production schedules, union 
tie-ups, and script writers’ slumps, he 
remains not only steady but good hu- 
mored. “I figure that God takes my job 
at night and gives it back to me the next 
day,” he philosophizes. “You behold a 









































An accomplished oboist, Dr. Mack is 
member of Plainfield. New Jersey. or- 
chestra. behind ear. 
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guy who refuses to worry.” 


As the twig was bent 

In that one bit of whimsical but solid 
philosophy is reflected a maturity that 
was not suddenly achieved. Born in 
Gonzales, California, fifty-eight years 
ago, young Si was the son of a lawyer 
who could show a bit of whimsey him- 
self. On the wall of his law office hung 
a sign which proclaimed: “Most People 
Who Claim They Want Justice Are 
Lucky If They Don’t Get It.” 

Si grew up in a fun-loving family of 
four boys and one girl. Brother Henry, 
his close boyhood companion, was also 
to become a Presbyterian minister, and 
now serves as manager of the influen- 
tial Christian radio station DYSR in Du- 
maguete, the Philippines. In that family, 
it is impossible to recall a time when 
they were not active in church life. 

Not unnaturally then, Si was active 
in Christian Endeavor during his teens; 
and it was in that work that he first met 
a pretty girl named Kathryn Kocher. To- 
day Kathryn, as Mrs. Mack, is the gra- 
cious hostess and superb cook at their 
pleasant house on a quiet street in 
Middlesex, New Jersey. 

Si’s education included public school 
in California, the University of Califor- 
nia, and then Biblical Seminary clear 
across the country in New York. He was 
graduated from seminary just in time to 
face ordination examinations in the tur- 
bulent and faction-ridden Presbyterian 
church of 1925. But he made it, and 
went to work as executive secretary for 
the Somerset County (New Jersey) 
Council of Christian Education. Then in 
1931 he was called to the Presbyterian 
Board of Foreign Missions to direct 
their young people’s work, a job he held 
until he was made head of the Board’s 
information and education office. 

It is hindsight that allows us better 
to see the patterns in life, and how 
events are pulled together into a plan 
that exceeds our best wisdom. In 1934 
his educational duties took him on a 
tour of Latin American missions to learn 
what he could and to use his hobby of 
photography to record what he saw. No 
addresses were scheduled. 

As he reports it, some unnamed exec- 
utive said, “Si, go down there and keep 
your mouth shut; you don’t know 
enough about Board policy to make any 
speeches.” While it is difficult to imag- 
ine the ebullient Si Mack remaining si- 
lent, the record speaks for him. From 
that tour he returned with 15,000 feet 
of film which later he edited into ten 
reels of motion picture, thereby launch- 


ing the Board into a new era of visual 
education. From operating a modest li- 
brary of lantern slides, it began to build 
an ambitious project of producing mo- 
tion picture film that today includes 
even a feature-length theater release, 
The Mark of the Hawk. 

In 1948, when a war-ravished China 
was in urgent need of Christian radio 
stations, he was sent out with a study 
commission to survey the opportunities. 
The commission ran into heavy Com- 
munist opposition and continued search- 
ing the Orient for radio bases, traveling 
on around the world. From that world 
tour was born RAVEMCCO (Radio and 
Visual Educational Mass Communica- 
tions Committee) that binds together 
Protestant churches in ecumenical 
broadcasting the world over. 

While continuing to serve the Presby- 
terian Board, Dr. Mack became the first 
executive of that inter-church work, 
serving without compensation in the 
fast developing field of broadcasting. 
Soon afterward, in America were born 
the Protestant Film Commission and the 
Protestant Radio Commission; he was a 
key figure in both. 

These somewhat similar groups with 
overlapping personnel were soon drawn 
together into the Broadcasting and Film 
Commission when the National Council 
of Churches was formed at the close of 
1950. Less than a year-and-a-half later, 
Si Mack was called to be an executive 
in this new enterprise. The years of work 
with mission films and evangelical 
broadcasting had prepared him for just 
this task. 


Si Mack, administrator 

Seven years is a relatively short time 
as church history goes; but in religious 
broadcasting and film-making a great 
deal has happened. The Broadcasting 
and Film Commission’s annual budget 
now tops one million dollars, With a 
dozen regular TV programs on the air, 
five regular radio shows, hundreds of 
special one-of-a-kind placements on the 
networks, dramatic and documentary 
films for church use, and institutes for 
broadcast training, each year has shown 
an increase in services. 

For a man who claims that he hates 
administration, Mack does extraordi- 
narily well at it. He has reorganized 
BFC in a way that makes the most of 
his small staff. Once divided into sep- 
arate, competitive departments, they 
now form a fluid, administrative group 
that can work together on any project. 
In weekly staff conferences they look at 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Joseph Hromadka, the controversial Czech theologian, 


discusses the church caught between East and West 


by E. Joun Hamuin 


Joseph Hromadka, generally regarded as the foremost Protestant defender of 
Communism (while insisting that he himself is not a Communist), was born in 
1889 in the Moravian village of Hodslavice. He was the son of a well-to-do farmer 
who was an honored presbyter in the local Lutheran congregation. After enjoying 
the advantages of education at Vienna, Basle, Heidelberg, and Aberdeen, he be- 
came a pastor in the largest Lutheran church in Prague, Czechoslovakia. 

Hromadka has always been a storm-center in European and American theological 
circles. In his early career he was an astringent critic of the then-prevailing liberal 
theology. Later he became almost notorious among Protestants by proclaiming 
that the classic Christian ideal was medieval Catholicism, compared with which 
modern Protestantism was woefully deficient. 

Hromadka’s first acquaintance with Communism was made in the closing months 
of World War I, when in his army service he met soldiers who had returned from 
Soviet military prisons. These men had been subjected to Communist indoctrina- 
tion, and presented a glowing picture of the promise of the new world order. From 
that time Hromadka became increasingly sympathetic with the Russian experiment. 

Despite his unpopular views, Hromadka’s intellectual stature was recognized. 
He was made a professor at Hus Protestant Theological Faculty, Prague. As an 
outspoken anti-Nazi, he had to leave Czechoslovakia when Hitler took over the 
country. Because of associations with Presbyterians during his student vears in 
Scotland, he came to the United States, and joined the theological faculty at Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary. 

In 1947 Hromadka returned to his homeland. Soon after his return, Czechoslo- 
vakia fell under Communist rule. He chose to remain with his people. More and 
more since then, Hromadka has appeared to the Western world as an apologist 
for Communism, and many have questioned how he can consistently maintain 
his profession as a Christian. Late in 1956 he forfeited the confidence of many 
of his friends in the World Council of Churches when he took that body to task 
for expressing sympathy for the Hungarian patriots who revolted against Com- 
munist rule. 

On November 11, Westminster Press published Theology Between Yesterday 
and Tomorrow, the newest writing by Joseph Hromadka. PrespyTERIAN Lire asked 
E. John Hamlin, a missionary in Thailand, to review this book. Mr. Hamlin has 
had wide personal experience with Communists in East Germany and in China, 
including a month-and-a-half in prison, when he and his wife were interrogated 
by Chinese Communists. Mr. Hamlin’s review of Dr. Hromadka’s book follows. 

—THE EDITORS 
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o read Professor Hromadka’s lat- 

est book, Theology Between Yes- 

terday and Tomorrow, is to gain 

a picture of the author, whom I 
do not know personally. We can see 
the struggle that has gone on in the 
mind of this sensitive Christian, who 
made the courageous decision to cast 
in his lot with his countrymen in Czech- 
oslovakia rather than live in exile. We 
sense his agonizing repentance for the 
sins of the Christian West of which he 
was—and still considers himself—a part. 
In portions of the book he speaks of the 
just judgment of God on the Western 
nations. There is a note of earnest plead- 
ing in his challenge to Western Chris- 
tians to react to the new society with 
creative imagination and hope rather 
than with what he calls “sterile nega- 
tion.” 

But another impression is also gained 
from reading the book. Those who know 
anything about the spirit of a Commu- 
nist society are acquainted with the in- 
tense inner compulsion toward self anal- 
ysis and evaluation of one’s personal, 
social, spiritual, and intellectual past. 
This is a part of the indoctrination proc- 
ess, tvpically taking place in small 
groups. Each one in the group shares his 
past experience with the others, and 
then under the careful guidance of the 
party worker certain aspects of this ex- 
perience are stressed, and even ex- 
panded in order that the “correct” 
conclusions may be drawn, The purpose 
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Representing Czechoslovakia, Dr. Joseph L. Hromadka attends a United. Nations 
meeting on freedom of the press, held in Geneva. A Reformed theologian, Dr. 
Hromadka has attempted to bridge the gap between Communism and Christianity. 


of such a method is to induce a struggle 
in the mind and heart between the old, 
bad way and the new, good way. The 
intended effect is a kind of purging in 
which the old is rejected in toto, and 
one is reborn to one’s real self, unham- 
pered by the old reactionary ideas and 
associations of the past. 

The impression one gets from reading 
this book is that its author has gone 
through that kind of struggle, though 
probably not by the method described 
above. In any case this same intense 
pressure must have been exerted upon 
him by the whole new society. 

The burden of the book is that Chris- 
tians of the West should not judge either 
the Christian movement or Communist 
society solely in terms familiar to the 
West. We should not make opposition 
to the Communist regimes the criteria 
of a vital Christian witness, forgetting 
that the mission of the charches is not 
an ideological struggle but humble, suf- 
fering service and the bearing of the 
guilt, sin, and corruption of the world. 
At the same time we should abandon 
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our moralistic judgments and remember 
in repentance how the churches of the 
West have been and are involved in the 
sins of the past and present, that these 
failures form the necessary backdrop to 
the emergence and growth of the new 
society. 

As far as the new society is concerned, 
Dr. Hromadka says that we of the West 
should accept the fact that it exists as a 
“morally legitimate way of history.” We 
should stop trying to “reverse history” 
in those countries by cold-war tech- 
niques and other harassing movements. 
He speaks again and again of the fail- 
ures of the church “to speak for national, 
social, racial, and international justice, 
for poor, oppressed, neglected, under- 
privileged, forsaken people, before it is 
too late.” Too late for what is not said. 
The churches have been involved, Hro- 
madka writes, in social structures which 
could not and would not change to meet 
changing times. He also emphasizes the 
“moral and political, social and cultural 
failures” of the nations which make up 
what is called Christian civilization. The 


impression is of a man who is weighed 
down by the guilt of the world of which 
he is a part, and it almost seems as 
though he must carry it by himself. 

Spoken to the Christians in the West, 
the book is handicapped by its lack of 
sympathetic effort to understand con- 
temporary thought in the West. The 
only quotation he makes is from Bishop 
Fulton J. Sheen, as an example of sterile 
negativism. In spite of his cry against 
the self-righteousness of Western Chris- 
tians, he himself takes on a moralistic 
tone in his categorical judgments and 
sweeping generalities about non-Com- 
munist countries. The call to repentance 
is certainly needed, but despite the lan- 
guage of prophetic religion throughout 
the book, the tone of Hromadka’s writ- 
ing lacks authority. 

Spoken even to Christians under 
Communism the book carries little au- 
thority, for it betrays little understand- 
ing of the actual situation in Iron 
Curtain countries. He dismisses the mis- 
takes and blunders of Communist so- 
ciety as the result of savage attacks from 
Western nations in the past and of the 
tensions generated by the cold war. 

Five years ago when I had just come 
out of a Chinese Communist prison, | 
read words of Dr. Hromadka which he 
spoke during the conference on Faith 
and Order at Lund, Sweden. He spoke, 
if I remember rightly, of a situation 
where each word must be carefully 
weighed as it carries with it great risk. 
He spoke of walking between life and 
death. For me at that time, the words 
had an authentic ring of truth about 
them. Here was a man who was really 
living between life and death. 

Now the note of authority and the 
ring of truth has gone. Nowhere in the 
book could I find any explicit evidence 
that he has any anxieties about his own 
or the human situation in Czechoslo- 
vakia where he stands. It is very well 
to talk about “working joyfully under 
new circumstances,” but there is no hint 
that the joy might be mixed with suf- 
fering. Then there is the statement that 
“the more we go east and meet men 
and women of the so-called Easter 
countries, the more we are confronted 
with passionate convictions, warmth of 
heart, and joyful hope.” To me this is 
empty rhetoric rather than careful anal- 
ysis. 7 

I do not think I am being unreason- 
able. I am not asking Dr. Hromadka to 
join any anti-communist camp, but just 
to show some evidence that he knows 
the situation where he lives. His more 

(Continued on page 28) 
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The Space Age Church: 
Business Is Not as Usual 


HILE the world waited calmly for 

America’s hurried, self-conscious 
effort to test-launch an earth satellite 
earlier this month, most of the nation’s 
major churches met in St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, to see how well they had been 
working together during the past three 
years. 

The results of the fourth General As- 
sembly of the National Council of 
Churches could not in any way be com- 
pared with the collapse at Cape Canav- 
eral. With seven years of experience 
behind it, the National Council of 
Churches had come of age. And al- 
though St. Louis’s cavernous Kiel Audi- 
torium made communication difficult at 
times, the some 2,000 official delegates, 
consultants, and visitors managed to ac- 
complish their business successfully (see 
next page) and hear some forthright 
talk. 

Retiring Council President Eugene 
Carson Blake, Stated Clerk of the Pres- 
byterian U.S.A. General Assembly, who 
presided at most of the six days of ses- 
sions, started off the talk. 

In a sermon given during the Assem- 
bly’s opening worship service, Dr. Blake 
declared that “lack of faith in one an- 
other” is the most costly of all the 
failures and weaknesses in the Christian 
churches. 

“There is distrust between ministers 
and laity; the distrust goes both ways. 
There is distrust between ecclesiastical 
officials and ordinary pastors—the grass- 
roots and the ‘hierarchies.’ There is dis- 
trust of our conservative constituency 
by the liberals, theological and political, 
and the opposite. There is distrust be- 
tween North and South, Eastern Sea- 
board and Middle West, 
white and black, between thinkers and 
doers, activists and mystics, catholic and 


between 


evangelical, liturgists and free worship- 
ers, rich and not so rich, managers and 
laborers, owners and wage earners, old 
and young, men and women.” 

The fifty-one-year-old Presbyterian 
churchman emphasized that he was not 
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speaking about differences of opinion or 
conviction, but of mistrust of the people 
who hold to the differences. 

Another Presbyterian Council leader, 
Associate General Secretary Dr. Roswell 
P. Barnes, said that despite our nation’s 
tremendous recent growth, “wealth and 
comfort have not made [us] righteous 
or happy.” 

In this situation, Dr. Barnes said, 
“churches have been in confusion be- 
cause they have not had a clear con- 
ception of their own nature, They have 
regarded themselves too much as hu- 
man institutions. . . . [They] have been 
too susceptible to considerations of com- 
munity reaction and other factors of ex- 
pediency. 

“The church that does not venture 
beyond the frontier which it can chart 
by its own calculations of expediency 

. does not risk enough to acknowl- 
edge its need of a power beyond it- 
Ny 


Congregationalist Dr. Truman B. 
Douglass of New York blasted what he 
called the “denominational supposition.” 
This, the Congregational-Christian home 
missions executive said, is the “uncriti- 
cal assumption that the denomination 
and its enterprises are proper subjects 
of ultimate loyalty, that what is good 
for the denomination is automatically 
good for the Kingdom of God.... 

“The present era of unprecedented 
outward prosperity in American church 
life has tended to strengthen this denom- 
inational supposition,” he said. But he 
declared that the supposition was the 
inevitable the Protestant 
Church. “A clear-seeing Christian faith 
does not assume that what the world 
is waiting for is a little more of the 
present message and program of our 
churches. . . . A reformed and reforming 
church knows that the deepest need is 
for a church drastically refashioned and 
renewed by a new confrontation of the 
eternal gospel.” 

Dr. Martin Luther King, the famed 
Baptist minister and bus-boycott leader 
from Montgomery, Alabama, told the 
Assembly delegates, “It may well be that 
the greatest tragedy of this period of 


enemy of 





Two Baptist pastors meet at National Council assembly. At left Dr. Martin Luther 
King, of Montgomery, Alabama, leader of Negro boycott of city busses; at right is 
Dr. Edwin T. Dahlberg, of St. Louis, newly elected National Council president. 
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social transition is not the glaring noisi- 
ness of the so-called bad people, but the 
appalling silence of the so-called good 
people. It may be that our generation 
will have to repent not only for the 
diabolical actions and vitriolic words of 
the children of darkness, but also for the 
crippling fears and tragic apathy of the 
children of light.” 

And newly elected president Dr. Ed- 
win T. Dahlberg added his voice in a 
plea for “massive reconciliation. It must 
be reconciliation on a world scale,” he 
said. “It cannot be just a patchwork 
business of making up petty little quar- 
rels here and there. . . . 

“It is not half so important that we 
send Sputniks circling around the globe 
as that we should send more loaves of 
bread around the world. It is the hun- 
ger and misery of the vast populations 
of the earth, the unrestrained birthrates, 
the production of military hardware, the 
fanatical ignorance and illiteracy of op- 
pressed peoples that make for war. . . . 
The church must speak out on these 
issues with a courageous, prophetic 
voice . . . and bring men face-to-face 
with the judgments of God.” 

The time for business as usual had 
gone for Christians in the Space Age. 


National Council Elects 
Pastor to Presidency 


A Baptist pastor, Dr. Edwin T. Dahl- 
berg, last month became the fourth 
president of the National Council of 
Churches. He succeeds Dr. Eugene 
Carson Blake, Presbyterian U.S.A. 
Stated Clerk. 

Dr. Dahlberg’s election represents 
two National Council “firsts”: he is the 
first Baptist to be elected to the presi- 
dency, and the first churchman to be 
chosen while serving as an active pastor. 
His church is the Delmar Baptist Church 
in St. Louis, Missouri. 

Another significant “first” for the Na- 
tional Council was the naming of two 
laymen to fill key Council offices. New 
York corporation lawyer Charles C. Par- 
lin was elected vice-chairman of the 
General Board. Dr. R. H. Edwin Espey 
was named associate general secretary 
of the Council. 

A Presbyterian was among the eight 
vice-presidents-at-large elected for three- 
year terms. He is Dr. Arthur G. Coons, 
president of Presbyterian-related Occi- 
dental College, Los Angeles. 

The National Council took action in 
many fields, including: 
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Race Relations. A resolution urged 
responsible community action and obe- 
dience to the mandates of the United 
States Supreme Court in bringing about 
desegregation. “We hope that. . . fur- 
ther federal enforcement of rights can 
be avoided by responsible action of local 
authorities. We are thankful that 
churches and individual Christians, im- 
pelled by the mandates of the gospel of 
Christ are standing for justice along 
with reconciliation, for law along with 
self-discipline.” 

Refugees. A variety of Council actions 
urged enactment of more flexible pro- 
visions for admitting refugees to this 
country, adequate support for refugee 
agencies of the United Nations, and re- 
vision of the “discriminatory” 1952 Im- 
migration and Nationality Act. 

India. The Council’s Division of For- 
eign Missions sent a message to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower supporting an uncon- 
ditional loan by this country to India. 
Such a loan, said the statement, would 
close a “critical gap” in India’s second 
five-year plan of economic development. 
The statement was based on the fact 
that “Asia’s largest free democracy” al- 
ready has taken drastic measures to meet 
its problem “by taxing its own people 
as never before.” 

Before concluding the St. Louis meet- 
ing, Council delegates selected San 
Francisco as the site of the next General 
Assembly to be held during the sum- 
mer of 1961. This date was chosen in- 
stead of the usual time of December, 
1960, in order to avoid conflict with 
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In exhibit hall, two Council officials 
inspect calf used in overseas relief dis- 
play. At left is outgoing President Eu- 
gene Carson Blake, Presbyterian Stated 
Clerk; right is Dr. Roy G. Ross, re- 
elected General Secretary of the Council. 






the Assembly of the World Council of 
Churches scheduled to meet that month 


in Ceylon. 


Four New Member Churches 
Admitted to National Council 


The National Council of Churches has 
four new members—two Orthodox, one 
Catholic, and one Reformed. The four 
raise to thirty-four the number of na- 
tional church bodies making up the 
Council. Formal approval of the admis. 
sion was given by the Council’s General 
Assembly this month. 

The four new Council members are: 
The Diocese of the Armenian Church 
in North America, the Polish National 
Catholic Church of America, the Free 
Magyar Reformed Church in America, 
and the Serbian Eastern Orthodox 
Church. They have a total of 477,279 
communicants, 305 congregations, and 
260 pastors. 

Admission of the four bodies brings 
the total number of communicants rep- 
resented in the National Council to 37- 
868,493, and raises the number of 
congregations represented to 144,220. 

The Diocese of the Armenian Church 
in North America is the American 
branch of the Armenian Holy Apostolic 
Church. The first Armenian church in 
America was consecrated at Worcester. 
Massachusetts, in 1891. Some American 
clergy are trained in Protestant Episco 
pal seminaries in the United States. The 
diocese has sixty-one churches, 102,900 
members, and forty-six pastors. 

The Polish National Catholic Church 
of America originated when a number 
of Polish parishes broke away from the 
Roman Catholic Church in 1904. The 
church entered inter-communion with 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
1946. It is episcopal in government, with 
legislative authority vested in the Gen 
eral Synod. It has 165 churches, 265,879 
members, and 132 pastors. 

The Free Magyar Reformed Church 
in America was formed by a number @ 
Hungarian congregations in 1922. The 
church has twenty-six congregations, 
8,500 members, and twenty-three pas 
tors. 

The Serbian Eastern Orthodox body 
has its own diocese under the jurisdic 
tion of the Serbian Patriarchate in Yugo 
slavia. The official name is the Serbian 
Eastern Orthodox Diocese for the 
United States of America and Canada 
The diocese has fifty-three churches 
100,000 members, and fifty-nine pastors. 
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Our Faith 


and the Space Age 


A symposium of views on the relation of Christian truth 


to the opening epoch that promises to bring man’s conquest of outer space 


Most observers, regardless of nationality, saw in the first Russian earth satellite 
the first step in a long march toward realization of one of mankind's wildest 
dreams: interplanetary exploration. In the past, some scientific advances have 
proved temporarily disturbing to believers in the Christian faith. Will Sputnik 
and its successors have any similar effect on Christian conviction, responsibility, or 
action? On this page is a condensation of a statement adopted by the National 
Council of Churches entitled “Some Hopes and Concerns of the Churches in the 
Nuclear-Space Age.” On the two following pages are reflections of six Presbyterians, 
laymen and ministers, on the effect of recent scientific developments on Christians 
and the church, written, with two exceptions, for publication in PREsBYTERIAN LIFE. 


s our world enters the new era of space penetration 
and nuclear power, the churches accustomed to think 
in terms of the infinities of space and time, the mys- 

teries of creation and the wonders of life, respond to the 
dawn of this age with both hope and concern. The vistas 
opened by satellites circling the earth at 18,000 miles-per- 
hour and rockets penetrating outer space more than 2,000 
miles are seen by the churches in a universal view, with 
a compassion for all mankind and a desire for new initiatives 
on our planet in ways of peace. 

We believe that recent events, far from reducing the 
reality and role of Christian faith, emphasize both its 
meaning and its necessity. Men and nations are reacting 
variously, in fear and hope, frustration and boasting, apathy 
and frenzy. For us as Christians, our faith and the fellow- 
ship of the church press us to see life steadily and whole, 
to respond neither with complacency nor panic, but with 
confidence and appropriate action. 

The potentials for life or death in earthman’s use of outer 
space are multiplied many times by the awesome develop- 
ments in nuclear energy. We see possibilities for good in 
new dimensions of power, knowledge, and exploration of 
space, if used to enhance human life. We see possibilities 
for evil, as in devices to circle the globe in minutes and rain 
destruction on masses of people anywhere in the world, 
actually threatening obliteration of most of the human race. 
We recognize that problems and hazards are created by all 
types of man-made radiation and that there is need for con- 
tinual international study and supervision by appropriate 
agencies, 

We declare that the present crisis with its dangers and 
opportunities, while partially military and scientific, is of 
broader and deeper nature. It is also educational, political, 
psychological, economic, diplomatic, and cultural. Even 
more fundamentally, it is moral and spiritual. It is related 
to faith and unfaith, the meaning of existence and history 
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and the world, the understanding of God and his will, the 
nature of man and his destiny. 

In this new era, God is still sovereign, Lord of men and 
nations. God continues to rule over history with judgment 
and with grace. Still “the earth is the Lord’s and the fullness 
thereof, the world and those who dwell therein.” These 
new powers of man have been discovered and developed 
under the Creator’s sovereignty. God's will for justice, free- 
dom, and peace has been revealed in Jesus Christ. We 
believe that the Holy Spirit continually interpreting the 
divine and ancient purposes expressed in scripture will 
guide us in the new and wider dimensions of our life. We 
believe that God revealed supremely through Jesus Christ 
his infinite love for man whom he created in his own image 
and redeemed from sin at so great a price, and that God 
wills for man to live in love and reconciliation, 

We hold that military might provides no sufficient se- 
curity. While most of us think that our nation should main- 
tain an adequate national defense, some of us feel that 
all armament is futile, but we all agree that even if there 
is a shield of arms, larger constructive work must be under- 
taken on many lines for peace with justice and freedom. 
Even when arming, our nation, we believe, must persistently 
seek workable agreements for universal, inspected, con- 
trolled reduction and regulation of all armaments, including 
nuclear weapons. 

We see a need for much more emphasis on education, 
including scientific, but we hold that there should also be 
increasing concern with the social sciences and the human- 
ities for the education of the whole man to deal with the 
whole society. 

We would urge upon all men repentance and turning to 
God in faith, in prayer, and in action, that his will may be 
done in justice, cighteousness, freedom, and peace—on earth 
and in the opening vistas of outer space. 
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Arthur H. Compton of St. Louis was 
one of the physicists who developed 


the first atomic bombs. 





* ) = 
Mrs. Paul Moser of New York was first 
president of the National Council of 


Presbyterian Women’s Organizations. 


Kenneth J. Foreman, Sr. (Presbyterian. 
U.S.), is a professor at Louisville 
Theological Seminary. 
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Our Faith 
and the 


Space Age 
CONTINUED 


Arthur Compton: “What can be 
done that man’s new-found strength 
will be used for building, not for de- 
stroying?” 


Today, though it is a time of peace, 
we sense in every achievement of science 
a threat of war. Satellites are thrown 
into the sky to explore the heavens and 
to see our earth with new perspective. 
This is done as a cooperative scientific 
project shared by many nations—the 
Geophysical Year. Yet this great tech- 
nical achievement is received by the 
world with dread. Its announcement is 
accompanied by new military pressures. 
The news gives evidence of a shift in 
balance of technological strength that 
brings new dangers, new uncertainties. 
The stability of civilization itself is in 
danger. ... 

I am not exaggerating. The serious- 
ness of the dangers and the greatness 
of the corresponding opportunities are 
evident to all who have examined the 
changing situation of man. What can 
be done that man’s new-found strength 
will be used for building, not for de- 
stroying, our civilization? This is the 
all-important question. 


Inez Moser: “The new age has 
brought to an end ‘splendid isola- 
tion.’ The free world is rousing it- 
self.” 


The launching of man-made satellites 
has opened the road into space before 
mankind. The road is open before the 
nations of the West, but so far we are 
unable to stride ‘orth upon it. Regardless 
of the reasons for this failure, it is ap- 
parent that we have had a smug assur- 
ance that no one could overtake us in 
scientific research and production. We 
have even deluded ourselves concern- 
ing the technical abilities of the Soviet 
Union. 

Now we have no alternative but to 
mobilize our resources and to try in 
some way to meet the immediate chal- 
lenge. In the U.S.A. we have reversed 


previous policies and imposed a new 
sense of urgency to correct past deficien- 
cies; we have begun frantically to urge 
the pooling of the free world’s know. 
edge—and not only in military and scien. 
tific matters, but also in an exchange of 
ideas and plans on how to make this 
brave new age of space truly free. 

The new age has brought to an end 
“splendid isolation.” The free world js 
rousing itself, 

In the light of this situation, is any 
church in America longer justified in 
charting its future without consultations, 
planning, and working with the churches 
in Asia, Europe, and the rest of the 
world? Should not the resources and 
personnel of the church of Christ 
around the world be pooled to declare 
to a groping world that Christ was sent 
by God to be “the Way, the Truth, the 
Life”? 


Kenneth Foreman: “Missiles and 
rockets call for, or portend, new 
kinds of battles, but not new kinds 
of beliefs.” 


The H-bomb and its little brothers, 
developed chiefly for military purposes, 
confirm dreadfully my belief in the sin- 
fulness of man, not to mention his stv 
pidity, blending brains and fortunes to 
the uses of destruction. 

Progress on “atoms for peace,” on 
the other hand, confirms my belief that 
beneath and mingled with all man’s sin 
there is a will-to-good, a will-to-commu- 
nity, something to which the Holy 
Spirit can appezel. 

Missiles and rockets call for, or por 
tend, new kinds of battles, but not new 
kinds of beliefs. They may make the 
Final Judgment more necessary but not 
more near. 

As for the exploration of space-i 
and when—all that space travel does is 
to challenge me to take seriously my 
belief in the omnipresence of God. b 
the moon any farther away—I mean les 
accessible—than the far side of the oceat 
was when the 139th Psalm was written? 
God is still in the uttermost parts of his 
creation. 


Handel Brown: “Let us never ge 
the idea that spiritual satisfaction 
depends on scientific achievement. 


I do not know anything about launck 
ing satellites and traveling to the moos; 
but I do know that the idea of spac 
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conquest is not so modern as some peo- 
ple think. From time immemorial, men 
have yearned to conquer space and 
reach the heaven above. The Bible con- 
tains the earliest story of an organized 
and planned attempt to explore outer 
space. Men began to build the Tower 
of Babel because, they said: “Let us 
build a tower whose top may reach 
into heaven.” 

We have come a long way since then. 
In our lifetime, modern knowledge has 
expanded and grown and developed at 
an alarming and unbelievable rate. In 
the sphere of weather-control for ex- 
ample, such progress has been made 
that we may soon pick up our paper and 
read, “Rain postponed because of ball 
game.” 

Normally, man is not a satisfied crea- 
ture. He has yearnings and dreams, de- 
sires and ambitions, which he will risk 
everything to achieve. Wherever there 
is an open mind, there will always be 
a frontier, not to defend, but to enlarge; 
and while there are still worlds to con- 
quer, there will always be plenty of 
volunteers. 

There is nothing wrong with outer 
space exploration, but let us never get 
the idea that spiritual satisfaction de- 
pends upon scientific achievement. It is, 
in the final analysis, not what we 
achieve, but what we receive. 

The object of the final search will not 
be found in the hazy distances of outer 
space. It will be found in Christ. 


Adlai Stevenson: “This is a time not 
of catastrophe but of choice, not of 
disaster but of decision.” 


Last month a new star flashed aeaoss 
the skies. I wish it had been we who 
lighted that new star. It disturbs me 
greatly, as an American, that it was not. 
Yet I know, as a citizen of the world 
and as a member of tomorrow, that the 
basic issue is no longer the supremacy 
of nations. It is the supremacy of man 
for good or for evil. for survival or 
suicide. The significance of what has 
happened lies not in which nation has 
first reached into outer space but in the 
fact that man has now obliterated, for 
better or for worse, what we used to 
call time and distance. 

[ deny that the satellite is a portent 
of disaster. I think rather of John 
Donne’s marking of the times in history 
that “are pregnant with those old twins, 
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Hope and Fe-r.” Surely this is a time 
not of catastrophe but of choice, not of 
disaster but of decision, a time when 
the preferment of our aspirations over 
our fears becomes the duty of citizen- 
ship in civilization. ... 


Robert A. Charpie: “The faith of 
the Christian cannot be shattered by 
new scientific discoveries.” 


Science on the whole directs itself 
to two fundamental questions. (1) What 
is the origin and mechanism of the uni- 
verse? (2) What is the origin and mech- 
anism of life? (Origin in these terms 
of reference means tracing out in detail 
the route by which the present situation 
developed.) In viewing the earth and 
life on it, the scientist considers our 
planet to be representative of the bio- 
logical and cosmological universe in 
which it is embedded. Therefore, the 
giant step into interplanetary space, 
which now seems well within our reach 
in view of the Sputniks’ successes, does 
not in any way alter the way in which 
science affects our religion. 

The only explanation conceivable to 
me as a scientist of how it all began 
is to believe in God who transcends all 
conceivable power—to believe in an ulti- 
mate truth which transcends all transi- 
tory truth and includes all scientific 
discovery. Belief in the existence of God 
thereby does not conflict with science 
in the age of interplanetary travel and 
interstellar thought, any more than it 
has in the earthbound past. The Sput- 
niks and their descendants, the earth 
satellites, the moon rockets, and the in- 
terplanetary spaceships will simply be 
new tools to help us learn more precisel) 
the natural laws which govern the uni- 
verse in which we live. 

The faith of the Christian cannot be 
shattered by new scientific discoveries 
because the need will always exist in all 
scientific theories of our universe and 
life for an explanation of the beginning 
which demands a power and art which 
transcend our ability to comprehend 
or mimic. 

What that “bleep-bleep” is saying is 
that now the world has no option, that 
it must turn from narrow nationalism, 
sectarianism, racialism, that the only 
conceivable relationship among men is 
one based on men’s full respect—yes, 
their love, if you please—for each 
other. 





Handel H. Brown is minister of First 
Presbyterian Church, of St. Cloud, 
Florida. 





Adlai Stevenson, former governor of 
Illinois, is a consultant to the State 
Department. 





Robert A. Charpie 


Nuclear physicist 
is assistant laboratory director at Oak 
Ridge National Laboratory. 
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NEWS 


Spanish Police Close 
Madrid Baptist Church 


Second Baptist Church in Madrid has 
been closed by police and its pastor 
arrested, the executive secretary of the 
Baptist World Alliance said last month. 

Dr. Arnold T. Ohrn, who just returned 
from a visit to Spain and other Euro- 
pean countries, said Spanish Baptists are 
undergoing new harassments by civil 
authorities. He told the Alliance’s ad- 
ministrative committee that the arrested 
pastor, the Reverend Jose Nunez, faces 
an early trial. 

Dr. Ohrn reported that he preached 
to members of the congregation the Sun- 
day after their building was closed late 
in October. He said the dispossessed 
congregation met in the auditorium of 
First Baptist Church across the street. 

The congregation first ran into diffi- 
culty with the authorities in 1954 when 
their building, owned by the Foreign 
Mission Board of the Southern Baptist 
Convention, was closed by police with- 
out explanation. Police affixed govern- 
ment seals forbidding occupancy. 

A Madrid report following the police 
action said the Spanish Foreign Ministry 
had informed the U.S. Embassy there 
that the church was closed because it 
had engaged in illegal proselytizing. 


Hindu Leader Defends 
Christian Missionaries 


A Hindu leader last month praised 
the humanitarian and educational work 
of Christian missionaries in India and 
branded as “unproved” and “exagger- 
ated” charges that they use improper 
pressure to win converts. 

Dr. A. Krishnaswamy, member of the 
Indian parliament, took exception to the 
findings published last year by an official 
commission of the Madhya Pradesh 
state government, which recommended 
that foreign missionaries engaged pri- 
marily in proselytizing be withdrawn 
from the country. The commission, 
headed by Dr. Bhamwami Shanker 
Niyogi, former chief justice of the Nag- 
pur high court, charged that missionary 
work was not prompted by strictly spirit- 
ual motives. It said attempts were being 
made to create “Christian pockets” with 
a view to disrupting the solidarity of the 
Hindu society. 

Dr. Krishnaswamy said that “even if 
the instance mentioned in the commis- 
sion’s report had been substantiated it 
would not have justified the commission 
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in arriving at the conclusion that foreign 
missionaries pursued activities of an un- 
desirable character.” The Indian legis- 
lator said the Niyogi commission’s find- 
ings “provoked outspoken criticism not 
only from members of the Christian faith 
but of other faiths as well. 

“The concensus of opinion in India 
has been, and is,” he said, “opposed to 
drawing up a bill of indictment against 
missionaries. It was, therefore, not sur- 
prising to find responsible men belong- 
ing to different political schools of 
thought criticizing the Niyogi report, not 
only for erring in its presentation of 
facts but also for overstepping the 
bounds of propriety and national inter- 
ests.” 

Dr. Krishnaswamy strongly urged 
that the freedom to propagate religion 
apply to all missionaries in their work, 
although the term “may acquire a special 
meaning when missionaries come from 
abroad. A missionary,” he explained, 
“may be motivated by the best of inten- 
tions, but nonetheless he can be a victim 
of past grievances accumulated during 
the colonial period when missionaries 
were often the forerunners of the colon- 
izers.” 


East German Communists 
War on Churches 


East Germany’s Communist govern- 
ment last month delivered the opening 
blows in the latest round of abuse and 
harassment against the country’s Protes- 
tants. 

The struggle began with the convic- 
tion of the chaplain to Evangelical stu- 
dents at Leipzig University. The charge: 
counter-revolutionary activities and sab- 
otaging the five-year plan by denounc- 
ing Sunday work in factories. Chaplain 
Siegfried Schmutzler was sentenced to 
five years at hard labor. 

The trial was held in the presence of 
150 specially invited delegates from the 
Communist Party, other Communist or- 
ganizations, and factory councils, Only 
two church observers were permitted; 
western press representatives were 
barred. 

Shortly before the trial, it was learned 
that Communist authorities had offered 
to release Pastor Schmutzler if church 
authorities would remove him from the 
university post. This they refused, de- 
claring him to be an “upright, loyal 
clergyman of outstanding theological 
qualifications and purity of character.” 

Lutheran Bishop Hanns Lilje, of Han- 


nover, said Pastor Schmutzler was pun 
ished for “elementary Christian prin. 
ciples.” 





Another East German pastor, Erid 
Hein, an official of the Evangelic 
Church, died of a heart attack w 
being interrogated by a public pro 
cutor. Churchmen had pleaded with th 
prosecutor's office not to question Pa 
tor Hein, who was in poor health. Never 
theless, he was questioned in connectio 
with proceedings against two churd 
officials arrested on charges of “curreng 
smuggling.” 

Students enrolling in East Germany’ 
university theological schools are bein 
asked to sign a pledge of loyalty 
“principles of the Socialist State.” 

Elsewhere in East Germany, Com 
munists held demonstrations against th 
“reactionary attitude” of the churche 
and in particular attacked their oppos 
tion to atheistic youth dedication 
monies. Soviet Zone newspapers : 
conducting a campaign to “enlighten 
readers on how to sever church conne 
tions. 

One of the special targets for Con 
munist attacks has been Bishop Ott 
Dibelius, of the Evangelical Church i 
Berlin and Brandenburg. He is also th 
administrator of the Evangelical Chur 
in Germany. Last month, at a meetir 
in East Berlin of the Synod of the Ev. 
gelical Union Church, Bishop Dibeii 
received a unanimous vote of suppot 

Bishop Dibelius, who attended t 
meeting, delivered an address. 

A speaker at the meeting urged We 
German churches to give material 
to the “harassed churches” in the Sovid 
Zone. In Bonn, a government bullet 
denouncing the anti-church campaig 
also called for assistance. Said the bi 
letin, “Our Soviet Zone brothers a 
sisters are living and fighting for freed 
in darkness.” 


Attacks Continue 
Against Koinonia Farm 


A Negro member of Koinonia Fa 
interracial Christian community 
Americus, Georgia, was beaten up 
cently and charged with a traffic offen 

The Reverend Clarence Jordan, 4 
rector of Koinonia, was arrested 
charged with having improper plates 
the farm’s station wagon. He was! 
leased after showing police he had @ 
rect plates for the vehicle. The cle 
man said the Negro, Conrad Bro 
was attacked by a white man after 
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took the station wagon to the express 
office to ship the first of hundreds of 
Christmas orders for shelled pecans. He 
was taken to a doctor's office for treat- 
ment, 

Mr. Jordan said that upon learning of 
the incident he went to the express of- 
fice to complete the unloading. While 
there, the minister said, he was arrested 
and charged with driving a vehicle that 
had improper plates. The station wagon 
had New Jersey plates, but Mr. Jordan 
said he displayed Georgia plates for it 
to the police. 

The clergyman said that when police 
learned that he had not actually driven 
the wagon they ordered the arrest of Mr. 
Browne despite a doctor’s plea that the 
Negro needed treatment for his injuries. 

Mr. Browne was put in jail and bond 
set at $500, but police refused a cash 
bond offered by the minister and de- 
manded a real estate bond. They de- 
clined, however, to accept a pledge of 
the Koinonia property, Mr. Jordan said, 
saying it was corporate property. Mr. 
Browne remained in jail for two days 
until a Sumter County property owner 
could be found to sign his bond. 

Mr. Jordan said white residents of the 
county “with support of the police” 
seemed determined to find a means of 
ending the farm’s mail-order pecan 
business and driving members of the 
community out of the area. Last Septem- 
ber Koinonia quit raising farm products 
because of a local boycott and now is de- 
voting itself exclusively to the pecan 
business. 





Kansas City 
Presbytery Fire 


Offices of the Presbytery of Kan- 
sas City were lost in an explosion 
and fire which destroyed a seven- 
story building and an adjoining 
three-story structure in downtown 
Kansas City, Missouri, last month. 

All of the presbytery’s records 
and files, a film library, and fifty- 
three dollars in stamps and petty 
cash were lost in the blaze. Tem- 
porary quarters have been obtained 
by the staff at the Kansas City 
Council of Churches, 216 East 10th 
Street, Kansas City, Missouri, 
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For the Record 


ANNIVERSARIES: 

150th. The Presbyterian Church of 
Harmony, Phillipsburg, New Jersey (the 
Reverend David R. Aaronson, pastor). 
The colonial restored sanctuary was ded- 
icated, as was a new education wing. 

140th. First Presbyterian Church, St. 
Louis, Missouri (the Reverend Dr. Den- 
ton Marvin Gerow, pastor). 

120th. Central Presbyterian Church, 
Rock Island, Illinois (the Reverend 
Henry Warkentin, pastor), 

115th. Parnassus Presbyterian Church, 
New Kensington, Pennsylvania (the 
Reverend William I. Johnson, pastor). 

100th. First Presbyterian Church, 
Waukegan, Illinois. 

90th. First Presbyterian Church, 
Stockton, New Jersey (Mr. Barton 
Leach, student pastor). 

85th. First Presbyterian Church, Cad- 
illac, Michigan (the Reverend Willard 
H. Curtis, pastor). 

75th. First Presbyterian Church, Santa 
Ana, California (the Reverend Dr. John 
M. Vander Meulen, pastor). 

Franklin Street Presbyterian Church, 
Elmira, New York (the Reverend 
J. T. M. Wilson, pastor). 

First Presbyterian Church, McKees 
Rocks, Pennsylvania (the Reverend Wil- 
liam C. Evans, pastor). 

70th. El Montecito Presbyterian 
Church, Santa Barbara, California (the 
Reverend Paul M. Gammons, pastor). 

50th. First Presbyterian Church, Buhl, 
Idaho (the Reverend Stanton E. Mc- 
Clenny, pastor). 

Nelson Memorial Presbyterian 
Church, Guymon, Oklahoma (the Rev- 
erend K. J. Duncan, pastor). 


DEDICATIONS: 

Presbyterian Student Center, Univer- 
sity of Arizona, Tucson, Arizona (the 
Reverend Robert A. Geller, pastor), of 
an addition. 

First Presbyterian Church, Turlock, 
California (the Reverend John M. Pef- 
fers, pastor), of a new manse, and of the 
old manse to Christian education. 

Fox Valley Presbyterian Church, Ge- 
neva, Illinois (the Reverend Kenneth B. 
McCandless, pastor), of its first unit, a 
sanctuary. 

First Presbyterian Church, 
Indiana (the Reverend James Warren 
Sala, pastor), of a Christian education 


Marion, 


wing. 
Lochearn Presbyterian Church, Balti- 
more, Maryland (the Reverend Jack M. 
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NEWS 


Croup, pastor), of a Christian education 
building. 

First Presbyterian Church, Ellicott 
City, Maryland (the Reverend Theodore 
D. Taylor, pastor), of a new manse. 

Christ Presbyterian Church of Edina, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota (the Reverend 
Roger R. Anderson, pastor), of a new 
church. 

Washington Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, Saginaw, Michigan (the Rever- 
end Herman M. Janssen, pastor), of a 
new Memorial Parish House. 

Brick Presbyterian Church, Osborn- 
ville, New Jersey (the Reverend Merle 
E. Porter, pastor), of a newly located 
sanctuary and education wing. 

Laconia Community Church, Bronx, 
New York, New York (the Reverend 
Edward M. Brown, pastor), of a new 
church. 

Lyndhurst Community Presbyterian 
Church, Cleveland, Ohio (the Reverend 
Dr. Walter D. Reed, pastor), of the en- 
larged church. 

Abington Presbyterian Church, Ab- 
ington, Pennsylvania (the Reverend Dr. 
John Magill, pastor), of an education- 
administrative building. 


NEW CHURCHES ORGANIZED: 

Trinity Presbyterian Church, Clay- 
mont, Delaware (the Reverend John F. 
Wells, Jr., organizing minister). 

The Good Shepherd Presbyterian 
Church, Glenbrook Valley, Houston, 
Texas (the Reverend Alfred M. Dorsett, 
pastor-elect). 





Broadcasts 


Ralph B. Hindman of Buffalo, N. Y., 
speaker on “Church of the Air” in 
observance of Seminary Sunday. 
Music by choir of First Presby- 
terian Church, Buffalo. CBS Radio 
Network, Sunday, Jan. 12, 9:30 to 
10:00 a.m. 


John S. Bonnell on “Pilgrimage” in 
discussions of questions asked by 
laymen. ABC Radio Network, Sun- 
day, 1:35 to 2:00 p.m. 


Young People’s television series 
“Look Up and Live” CBS Tele- 
vision Network, Sunday, 10:30 to 
11:00 am. 


Check with your station for local 
time and date 














Of People and Places 


W. F. INTERVIEWS 
LITTLE ROCK PASTOR 

“Whites and Negroes in Little Rock 
had good relations, and we anticipated 
no trouble over the integration of Cen- 
tral High School,” said the Reverend 
James F. Henderson in a recent tele- 
phone interview with listeners more than 
six hundred miles away, “but trouble 
came when an armed guard was put 
around the school.” Mr. Henderson is 
pastor of Allison Memorial Church, only 
Presbyterian U.S.A. congregation in the 
Arkansas capital. On the other end of 
the line was a member of the Senior 
High Westminster Fellowship of West- 
minster Presbyterian Church in Austin, 
Minnesota. 

Other teen-age Presbyterians in Austin 
and the church’s pastor, the Reverend 
Lyndon Schendel (center, picture 
above), queried the Negro minister and 
members of Little Rock Negro youth 
groups about racial tensions in the Ar- 
kansas city. The twenty-minute inter- 
view which was arranged by Mr. and 
Mrs. Dan Sandeen, advisers of the 
Austin Fellowship, was recorded to per- 
mit detailed discussion later. 

The Minnesota young people hope to 
have telephone talks with leaders such 
as John Foster Dulles, J. Edgar Hoover, 
and Pat Boone. 


TRIBUTE PAID PRESBYTERIANS 

In conjunction with the recent cele- 
bration of the ninetieth anniversary of 
First Presbyterian Church, Manhattan, 
Kansas (the Reverend Samuel S. George, 
pastor), the widow of a former pastor 
was honored. She is Mrs. Drury Hill 
Fisher, who has taught continuously in 
the church school for fifty years. She is 
active in many other church projects as 
well. 


Young people get first-hand report on situation in Little Rock, Arkansas 


@ The First Presbyterian congregation 
of Connecticut Farms, Union, New Jer- 
sey (the Reverend Dr. Fred W. Druck- 
enmiiler, pastor), honored its senior 
parish secretary, Miss Jeannette I. Jen. 
kins, last month. She was presented a 
corsage from the kindergarten, a gold 
bracelet with charms from each of the 
church’s organizations, and a U.S. Gov- 
ernment bond of $1,000. 


@ Forty-three years of service to the 
First Presbyterian Church, Aurora, Illi- 
nois (the Reverend Harold W. Teed, pas- 
tor), by Miss Nellie Bushnell, was noted 
last month at a testimonial dinner when 
she retired as superintendent of the 
primary department. Five of her former 
pupils are now ministers of the gospel, 
and five others are now preparing for 
service in the ministry. During the pro 
gram Miss Bushnell was presented 4 
purse by the teachers of her department. 


@ A standing ovation was accorded 
Wm. F. Miller at the recent meeting 0 
the Synod of California for his near 
sixty-two years of service as a ruling 
elder in a number of Presbyterian 
churches. Mr. Miller is a member of the 
Stone Presbyterian Church of San Jose, 
California (the Reverend Thomas H 
Simpson, pastor). 


@ Recently, at the beginning of his 
fiftieth year as a ruling elder of Firs 
Presbyterian Church, Randolph, low 
(the Reverend Loren D. Schroeder, pas 
tor), Dr. William Kerr was presented 4 
certificate of appreciation signed by the 
members of the congregation. At the 
same time a plaque was hung in the 
church. The inscription read: “In hono 
of Dr. William Kerr for his long and 
faithful service to Christ and His Church 
as a ruling elder, 1908-1958, by the 
congregation.” 
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WE'VE BEEN ASKED 


Question: Do the words disciple and 
apostle differ in meaning? 


Answer: The Greek word disciple 
means a pupil, learner, follower. It 
comes from a Greek root meaning “to 
learn.” It is used in the New Testament 
to refer to followers of Jesus with par- 
ticular emphasis on the fact that they 
are learning from his teaching and ex- 
ample what to believe and how to wor- 
ship and live. It is a word that can refer 
to all followers of Jesus. It is sometimes 
used in a narrower sense, however, to 
refer to the special inner group of fol- 
lowers, who were with Jesus regularly 
and were learning from him as they 
lived with him and watched his work. 
In this narrower sense we find the dis- 
ciples used often to refer to the twelve. 

In this narrower sense disciple may 
seem to mean the same as apostle. The 
Greek word apostle means “one sent 
forth on an errand or mission.” It is used, 
not to say that a follower is learning 
Jesus’s way, but to refer to men ap- 
pointed to carry out an assigned task or 
mission for Christ. So it is used of the 
Twelve, who were sent out by Jesus to 
preach and heal (Matthew 10:5). But it 
is also used of other persons Christ ap- 
pointed to spread the gospel. Paul and 
Barnabas (Acts 14:14), and probably 
Andronicus and Junias (Romans 16:7) 
and James the brother of the Lord 
(Galatians 1:19), are called apostles. 
Every apostle could also be called a 
disciple, that is, a learner, a follower. 
But only those disciples giv en a definite 
task or mission were called apostles. 


Question: At what date were the Gos- 
pels written? 


Answer: None of the New Testament 
writings can be dated exactly, though 
some of Paul’s letters can be dated very 
closely. None of the Gospels says when 
it was written. If we compare the Gos- 
pels with one another and take note of 
the literary practices of the first century, 
we may conclude that the writers of 
Matthew and Luke knew and used the 
Gospel of Mark as one of their written 
sources, Then the first question is: When 
was Mark written? A strong early tradi- 
tion says that it was written just after 
the death of Peter, who it seems was 
martyred in Rome in the sixties, possibly 
in 64 but not later than 67 a.v. This 
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would suggest about 65-70 a.p. as the 
date of Mark. Matthew and Luke would 
be somewhat later, but not a great deal 
later. Matthew may be dated about 90 
A.D., and Luke in the eighties, but each 
could be a bit earlier. 

Some scholars begin by concluding 
that Acts was written to be used in de- 
fense of Paul at his trial at Rome in the 
early sixties; Acts closes with Paul in 
prison at Rome waiting to be tried on 
his appeal to the emperor. On this view 
Luke, already written when Acts was 
begun (Acts 1:1), would be a little ear- 
lier, and Mark, used as a source, would 
be dated about 50 a.p. or very little later. 
Matthew then would not need to be so 
late as 90 a.p. However, the date for 
Mark about 65-70 a.p., as suggested 
above, seems to me to be more likely. 

The Gospel of John is hard to date. 
It has been dated all the way from 40 
to 150 a.v. The early manuscripts re- 
ferred to in my remarks on the Bodmer 
Papyrus, in the July 20 issue of Pres- 
BYTERIAN Lire, make it impossible to 
date John much, if any, later than 100 
A.D. Because the ancient tradition says 
that this Gospel was written in the old 
age of the writer and that the author 
knew the other Gospels, and because the 
Gospel presents a ripe and profound 
teaching about the person of Christ, I 
would favor a date in the later years of 
the first century a.p. But I repeat that 
no one can fix and demonstrate a specific 
date for any one of our four Gospels. 


Question: How many names did Peter 
have and why? 


Answer: His original name seems to 
have been Symeon. This was a Hebrew 
name. Similar to it is the Greek name 
Simon; it either was given to him from 
the first, in addition to the name Sym- 
eon, or was substituted for Symeon in 
Greek-speaking circles of Jews or Chris- 
tians. Jesus gave him a new name or title, 
“Rock” (compare Matthew 16:18). In 
Aramaic, the language which Jesus reg- 
ularly spoke, this word meaning rock 
was Kepha, or Cephas as it is spelled in 
New Testament Greek. But translated 
into Greek, this word meaning Rock was 
Petros, or Peter, the name most often 
used in the New Testament and by us, to 
refer to this man. 

—F.oyp V. Fitson 


Professor of New Testament 
McCormick Theological Seminary 
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SHOW BIZ 


and the Censor 
(Continued from page 12) 


to kill. However that may be, the tradi- 
tion of wanton cruelty is very very old, 
and it has often been associated with 
laughter and amusement. Nowadays on 
TV the word spit is censored out, but 
humans may be shot, stabbed, poisoned, 
choked, drowned, pushed from a sky- 
scraper, or blown to bits either singly or 
in wholesale lots. Broadcasters are fas- 
tidious about words, while a mass au- 
dience enjoys watching men roll over 
and play dead. Bosley Crowther has 
warned us that the spectacle of brutalitv 
predominated on the German screen be- 
tween two world wars. 

We have looked at government con- 
trol, pressure groups, and self-regulation 
—another curb on “show biz” is a kind 
of built-in censorship. 

One writer puts it this way. “The rel- 
atively small number of major units of 
mass communication have an inevitable 
power of selection or censorship over 
those who use their facilities. In this 
sense it is they more than governments 
that today, by their necessary controls 
and regulations, have the power to 
abridge free and untrammeled exnres- 
sion.” No tight monopoly binds these 
major units together. On the contrarv, 
there is energetic, often ruthless com- 
petition among them. All the giants— 
NBC and CBS for example—neverthe- 
less use the same kind of incentives and 
economic weapons. Even their search 
for novelty shows how much alike thev 
are. When a movie or TV program suc- 
ceeds in being different and profitable, 
the competitors quickly devise imita- 
tions. 

Bigness poses many problems. Everv 
performance requires the utmost in 
teamwork; teamwork, however, means 
that an original idea is modified, indeed, 
often reversed, as it moves along. Mul- 
tiple authorship has become a common 
practice in both movies and TV—the re- 
write man who makes the most changes 
gets the most pay! And if, all along the 
line, the director, stars, bit players, script 
girls, and technicians all bring their 
various whims to bear on the script, the 
result may be slick entertainment, but it 
rarely smacks of an authentic, individual 
flavor. 

For the present, the question is not 
how to get rid of pressures and censor- 
ship—that simply can’t be done on short 
notice. The question for today, rather, is 


how to put limits on the limitations 
themselves, so that none of them tries 
to become the whole show. 

Obviously government has its work 
cut out—to define the broad principles of 
a cherished freedom. But governmental 
power ought not to become absolute. 
The threat of investigation, change in 
tax laws, or license withdrawal could 
become the means of hidden control 
over the contents of the lively arts. Al- 
ready says Herb Baker, “The word in- 
offensive has become the watchword.” 
Who has seen a rousing politica] satire 
lately? 

As for pressure groups, their critics 
often do not understand what makes de- 
mocracy tick. Those who resent the Le- 
gion of Decency, for example, usually 
work themselves into a remarkable posi- 
tion. They seem to say, yes, the Legion 
is free to organize, express views, and 
do almost anything except win their 
point. That is indeed strange democ- 
racy. Under democratic rules, a pressure 
group has as much power as it can get. 
Martin Luther demonstrates that Roman 
Catholic forces are not impregnable, and 
that “worthy films” not cleared by the 
hierarchy may have a good showing. 
Furthermore, eighty-four million Protes- 
tants are finding a voice through the 
quietly effective work of the Broadcast- 
ing and Film Commission. 

Self-regulation of the entertainment 
industry was born in scandal, nursed 
by depression, and now, in what may 
hopefully be called maturity, is asking 
how to live with the tensions of the 
atomic era. Whatever changes may be 
taking shape for the entertainment in- 
dustry, the most vital must come from 
within the trade. No outsider can do the 
insiders’ job. 

It seems unlikely that the Production 
Code will be scrapped very soon. Yet al- 
most inevitably, under Geoffrey Shur- 
lock, adjustments will continue to be 
made. Radio and TV aren’t about to fire 
their continuity and acceptance depart- 
ments. Yet with self-censorship super- 
vised by men like Stockton Halffrich at 
NBC and Herbert Carlborg at CBS, 
there are good chances for artistic and 
commercial growth, Variety, the Koran 
of “show biz,” will not begin to thump 
next week for all-out governmental cen- 
sorship. Yet this trade journal will surely 
go on serving as watchdog for the indus- 
try. Years ago, when even the morons 
were getting fed up with dirt on the 
stage, Variety helped to clean up the 
cultural mudhole with a classic line- 
“And the pig got up and slowly walked 
away.” 
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Homogenized, 


Grade A 


A N executive of our acquaintance, whose company 
recently moved him to a city in the Middle 
West, blew into our stodgy little town for a few 
hours last week end to tell us about his new life. He 
is happy as a king, in a spanking new house, not just 
exactly like the rest of the houses on the block, but 
close enough as makes no difference, in a spanking 
new suburb just twenty minutes from the plant by 
car. 

“No more hours on the train for me,” he said. 
“And the children just love it. There are six children 
in Jimmy’s class within three blocks; all the folks 
are about our age and like to live about the way 
we do. It’s swell!” 

“You mean all committed Christians?” I asked. 

“No, I mean—well, that is, of course they’re Chris- 
tians,” and he looked at me suspiciously. 

It was a wicked question, and I shouldn't have 
asked it. Our friend has become a member of one of 
the new sort of suburban churches, in which all the 
members are very like one another in background, 
income, interests, and problems—a homogenized con- 
gregation, Grade A. 

In such a church, fellowship is important and 
strong, and church activities and organizations flour- 
ish. The sense of fellowship is especially necessary 
to those who have come from somewhere else into a 
community which has no roots, as William H. Whyte, 
Jr., so well points out in his chapter on “The Church 
in Suburbia” in The Organization Man. It is quite 
likely that the members of the church my executive 
friend has joined feel much closer to one another, 
work together better, have even a stronger sense of 


being a “mystical body” than do the members of our 
church, who are emphatically not homogenized. We 
are so various that inevitably some of us feel awk- 
ward in the presence of the rest of us. I should like 
to think that for that very reason we are pushed to 
try to find a “fellowship in Christ,” since we lack the 
fellowship that just comes naturally. But I am not 
altogether sure that this is so. 

In our church, we have elderly ladies living on 
skimpy pensions, quite a few young bachelors, some 
of whom we < in the bank, and some in gas stations 
or the lumberyard. There are laboring men and busi- 
nessmen, teachers and carpenters, among our elders, 
and two women, even. In the pews sit several Hun- 
garians who were Freedom Fighters, and some other 
people with a trace of Central European accent left, 
who were refugees from the Nazis. No, we haven't 
any Negro members, not yet. But we have frequent 
gatherings of all the Presbyterian churches in town, 
when all of us, of whatever race, worship together. 

The minister of a “homogenized” congregation in 
a border state, where both racial tensions and the 
possibilities for interracial progress are high, told me 
how hard it is for him even to keep his flock aware 
that there is any problem. “I have to import Negro 
speakers and singers and young people from miles 
away, just so they won’t forget,” he said. 

It must be very difficult to be a minister in a 
church in‘Grade A suburbia. (It is hard enough to 
be a minister any place.) 

If you were to want to preach on “love one another 
with brotherly affection; outdo one another in show- 
ing honor,” you would stand a good chance of speak- 
ing to the experience of your congregation. 

But suppose you undertake to preach on “the 
Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because he has 
anointed me to preach good news to the poor . 
release to the captives and recovering, of sight to the 
blind, to set at liberty those who are oppressed. . . .” 
There are no poor in your congregation, in material 
things anyhow; the nearest prison is a hundred miles 
away, except for the local lock-up which is hardly 
used; there is no insane asylum. There are hardly 
any foreign-speaking people in the community, and 
not one soul in the bondage of segregation. 

Affliction comes, of course. Babies are born blind, 
and young women contract multiple sclerosis. People 
suffer and sin in gray flannel suits as well as in over- 
alls or rags, and need the same Gospel of Release. 
But how convey to your homogenized congregation 
that the people whom they most despise, the people 
who would never “fit in,” the people whom they 
never give a thought to, all are part of the “fellow- 
ship”? 

It’s a very tall order, this one, and the church 
needs some very tall men to fill it. 
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CHRISTIANITY 
IN A VISE 


(Continued from page 16) 


recent statements on the Hungarian re- 
volt tend to confirm the impression that 
he seems to have lost touch with reality. 
{[Dr. Hromadka scolded the World 
Council of Churches for expressing sym- 
pathy for the Hungarians revolting 
against Communism.—Ed.} 

The impression of the book is that the 
struggle has at last been resolved, the 
intolerable tension broken, and the final 
leap of faith has been made toward the 
new order. “Each one of us,” he says, “is 
continually being shaped by the atmos- 
phere of our civilization.” It is a com- 
ment intended to warn Western 
theologians against allowing their theol- 
ogy to be conditioned by the character 
of their environment. But it also gives 
us some insight into his own theology. 
He himself, I am inclined to think, has 
been shaped by the hammer blows of 
Communist society, until he has lost his 
authority to speak to the Christian con- 
science of the West for the people who 
live in a Communist societv. 

The book is replete with theological 
terminology and ideas. But some of the 
phrases require careful examination. For 
example, he speaks about the “Christo- 
centric perspective.” This Christ-cen- 
tered viewpoint liberates us, he savs, 
from ourselves, our fears. our anxieties, 
our possessions, prestige, and all the 
things that enslave us. It liberates us 
from self-complacency and moral self- 
righteousness and of avowed or un- 
avowed earthly interests. Thus liberated, 
the Christian is “inwardly free to cope 
with situation without fear and 
without the burden of tradition or ec- 
clesiastical and materia] interests.” 

Taken by themselves, these words 
sound something like thoughts of 
Deitrich Bonhoeffer from a Nazi prison. 
But seen in the setting of Communist 
society with its pressures and claims, 
these words put one dangerously close 
to giving up all hostages in the struggle 
before it is started, which is a great 
risk. Faith is itself a risky, dangerous 
decision, we hear him state, and we 
might quote that “to know the real God 
implies a total surrender of oneself to 
him.” Again, very true. 

But it is interesting to note that the 
terms “liberation” and “total surrender” 
(the Chinese equivalent means to “come 
clean,” to bare everything without re- 
serve) are common coin in Communist 
vocabulary. I recall my sudden realiza- 
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tion in the Chinese prison that what my 
interrogators were after was an attitude 
of total surrender, holding nothing back, 
but this was something I could only 
give to the true God. This experience 
illuminated for me, in a very concrete 
way, the essential idolatry of Com- 
munism. 

It is saddening to find no hint of this 
in Dr. Hromadka’s book. There is a sec- 
tion devoted to Western charges against 
Communism of being atheistic, which he 
too quickly disposes of. Dialectical ma- 
terialism, he says, is a positive struggle 
for man, rather than a struggle against 
the gods, or a denial of God or the gods. 
But there is not one word about the 
idolatrous nature of Communism itself, 
and its monstrous claims on men, 

Many times in his book, Dr. Hro- 
madka says that we are all sinners to- 
gether and no one has the right to 
condemn. He applies this in criticism 
of the “negativism” coming from the 
West. But it is a dictum which might 
disarm the Christian prematurely. For 
surely provisional judgments are neces- 
sary in this world, along with shrewd 
common sense and sensitive alertness. 
If we surrender our right to make judg- 
ments before we enter the encounter 
with a non-Christian wav of life, then 
it becomes a pleasant tea party or a 
one-sided lecture. ; 

I do not wish to be unfair to Dr. 
Hromadka, especially as I write from a 
non-Communist country [Thailand] in 
an atmosphere of freedom. There are in 
Hromadka’s book, be it admitted, over- 
tones of the situation in which he lives. 
The God of Israel and of Jesus Christ, 
he says, “is in our midst, in the most 
corrupted, cursed, and depraved places, 
in all the remote corners of our earthly 
life, ves. even in our grave.” Does this 
come from his observation of men and 
women around him? Is there a note of 
autobiography here? 

The tragic dimension of life is also 
shown in his description of the mission 
of the church to take on itself the “sins, 
failures, and blunders of the world.” 
Here we sense an authentic note. And 
it is a part of the meaning of his de- 
cision to return to live in Communist 
Czechoslovakia —a__ self-denying, __re- 
demptive mission. Perhaps his mission 
is not yet complete. But writing books 
or giving lectures is not the best way 
of carrying on this mission. And as one 
Hungarian Christian wrote of Dr. Hro- 
madka’s remarks on the Hungarian 
crisis, it would have been better if the 
Czech theologian had simply remained 
silent. 





LIVINGSTONE: 


(Continued from page 7) 


people. He realized too, that the slave 
trade which was draining Africa of its 
most precious possession—its people— 
could only be stopped by legitimate 
trade. He therefore hoped that the Zam- 
besi River would be the highway for 
“commerce and Christianity.” But how 
bitterly he was disappointed. The Zam- 
besi proved to be cataract ridden and 
totally unnavigable in its lower courses, 
and the river which Livingstone found 
so fascinating became a misery to him. 

George Seaver in his book brings out 
the failures of Livingstone as the captain 
of a group of explorers. The great Scot 
could be morose and aloof and impa- 
tient of lesser men. He was no organ- 
izer or manager. He was at his best in 
playing a lone hand, for then he could 
rise to superb heights of courage and 
achievement. 


Across the Indian Ocean 

Dr. Seaver describes the Livingstone 
march through Nyasaland in 1863. His 
wife had died, the government had re- 
called him, and his team was disjointed 
and out of hand. But for four months he 
marched the hills of Nyasaland and 
opened up an entire country. He then 
performed an even more remarkable 
one-man feat. His ship, the Lady Nyasa, 
had to be sold in order to defray the 
costs of her building. The nearest buyer 
was in Bombay, India, so Livingstone 
sailed the ship in the teeth of a monsoon 
across the Indian Ocean with a scratch 
crew and fifteen tons of coal. He was his 
own master-mariner. Dr. Seaver prints 
the log of this astonishing voyage, which 
is testimony to the amazing resiliency of 
Livingstone and to his capacity for tak- 
ing risks in the face of immense odds. 

Back home in Britain in 1864, Liv- 
ingstone’s reputation was a bit tarnished 
by the alleged failure of his Zambesi ex- 
pedition. Although he cared little about 
his own reputation, he still wanted to 
show what he could yet do for Africa. In 
1866 he was again on the trail in Central 
Africa through Nyasaland, Northern 
Rhodesia, and parts of the Belgian 
Congo. This is the odyssey of dedication 
which has lifted Livingstone into the an- 
nals of the great men of the earth. He 
had two aims. One was to discover the 
sources of the Nile, and the other, to 
thwart the slave traders of Central Af 
rica. 

These last seven years of his life were 
full of patience and pathos. He had not 
been long on the route before an um 
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faithful porter stole his medicine chest 
with its precious supply of quinine for 
the fever-ridden areas. He knew this loss 
was a sentence of death, but he went on 
and never dreamed of turning back. He 
was dependent on the very Arab slave 
traders he detested for help in his dis- 
tress, but he patiently submitted to their 
company. He became, he said, “a mere 
ruckle of bones,” worn with dysentery 
and internal bleeding. But he continued 
to write his journals and letters, doing 
his stint of miles each day, and then 
pitching camp at noon in order to have 
time to write. 


Dealing with primitives 

People flocked to see this strange crea- 
ture from the white-man’s world who 
distributed cloth and beads and treated 
them as human beings. The Livingstone 
technique of dealing with African peo- 
ple is well illustrated from his “Travels”: 

Remaining at a distance of quarter- 
of-a-mile we sent two men to in- 
form them who we were and that 
our purposes were peaceful. The 
headman came and spoke civilly 
but when very nearly dark the peo- 
ple of another village arrived and 
behaved very differently ...a 
young man came forward howling 
at the top of his voice and having a 
small battle-axe in his hand. My 
men were alarmed and were ready 
to disobey my previous orders and 
to follow their inclination by knock- 
ing him on the head. 

Livingstone stood calmly facing the 
man and never flinched. The axe was 
raised against him, and lowered. There 
was something about Livingstone the 
person that primitive Africans respected, 
and his methods always won him re- 
spect. 

An old man who remembered him 
during the Zambesi expedition wrote: 
“There was something powerful 

about him that drew men to him, 

white and black alike. . . . His 
eyes were wonderful keen and with 

a twinkle of humor about them. 

And his thin face was deeply 

tanned. When he spoke to me, or 

shook hands with me, there came 

into his eyes an expression that I 

have never seen so marked in any 

other eyes, His soul shone through 
them. They showed you what was 
inthe man . . . and withal he was 
as gentle as a child.” 
This was the Livingstone that H. M. 
Stanley found close to death in 1872. 
Stanley had found Livingstone, but he 
failed to persuade the great missionary- 
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explorer to return to civilization. Liv- 
ingstone marched on to his death in the 
lonely swamps of Northern Rhodesia. 
There the last drama was played out 
while the rain fell pitilessly down and 
the sick man sank to his knees in a little 
hut. They buried his heart where he 
died and there today a monument marks 
the spot. After a fortnight’s exposure in 
the sun, the body was wrapped in sail 
cloth to resemble a bale of cloth and was 
carried 1,500 miles down to Zanzibar on 
the shoulders of his three faithful at- 
tendants. His remains are in Westmin- 
ster Abbey, but his spirit lives on in 
Africa. 

Africa today needs men like Living- 
stone on three counts above all. He 
cared for Africans. He had the touch of 
a Christian gentleman in all his dealings 





David Livingstone’s strong Scottish face 
dominates painting based on a _ photo. 


with Africans. They trusted him, and 
that trust flowed from Livingstone’s 
own deep and simple faith. His writings 
are filled with his comments on the 
faith he held. 

Dr. Livingstone believed that his at- 
titude to the people of another race 
would help the whites as well as the Ne- 
groes. And it did. Following Living- 
stone’s death, the white man moved into 
the spaces of Central Africa that the ex- 
plorer had opened up. Many of them 
went for greed and government. But 
others went for Christ and Christianity. 
The African liked to believe that the 
newcomers were all men of the stamp of 
Livingstone. He was often disappointed, 
but he continued for scores of years to 
believe in the good intentions of the 
white man. It was the Livingstone ex- 
ample that led him to this belief. 


Livingstone also believed in co-opera- 
tion between black and white. He saw 
that Africa needed what the white man 
could bring to her, and therefore his 
gospel meant cooperation. He was, how- 
ever, no imperialist. Not an acre of Af- 
rica did he claim or annex for Britain. 
He preached about Africa and the duty 
of the white man by word and deed, but 
he never advocated the dominance of 
the white man. Following his death Af- 
rica began to occupy a place of increas- 
ing importance for many people of good- 
will in Britain. This attitude is main- 
tained today in hundreds of ways, and 
not only through missions. Livingstone 
was against the racism that he saw al- 
ready beginning in South Africa. There 
is no doubt that he would be against the 
doctrine of apartheid now being prac- 
ticed in South Africa, and that he would 
be full of hope for the doctrine of co- 
operation and partnership now being 
shaped in the Federation of Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland. 


Missionary enterprise 

But above all he cared for the expan- 
sion of the Christian faith. “God had one 
son,” Livingstone declared, and “He 
made him into a physician and a mis- 
sionary.” That was the pattern of Liv- 
ingstone’s own life. The heroic Scotsman 
also declared that “the end of the geo- 
graphical feat is the beginning of the 
missionary enterprise.” How true that 
was in his own time and also today. 

He wrote: 

“I am working towards an object 
which some can see at a glance; 
others turn up the whites of their 
eyes at. But may God in his mercy 
permit me to benefit both Africa 
and England on a larger scale than 
at first sight may appear possible. 
Some poor noodles place it all to 
the love of exploration and seeking 
glory that cometh from man. Let it 
stand over to be judged on that 
Day when the secrets of all hearts 
shall be revealed.” 

Christians may not win the battle for 
Africa. But as long as they have the 
spirit and courage of Livingstone to in- 
spire them, they will not lose. For he 
truly discovered Africa in the hearts and 
minds of its people. 
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the calendar and decide what radio pro- 
grams, what TV broadcasts, what films 
or special promotion are required. 
Through a flexible set-up, staff members 
maintain considerable autonomy while 
still sharing the general load. 

His staff knows that their executive 
director is an admirer of competence 
wherever he finds it, that he abhors 
sloppy work, no matter how honorable 
the workman. Mack, an ordained cleric 
himself, has no patience with the notion 
that a minister can do any church job 
better than a layman. In one of the rich 
aphorisms for which he is known, he 
growls, “I'm fed up with retooled par- 
sons filling jobs a layman could do bet- 
ter.” No respecter of persons, Mack talks 
up to Madison Avenue executives, ar- 
gues with bishops, and tangles with 
well-heeled foundations when occasion 
warrants. Peaceful and good-humored 
though he is, there is some indication 
that the man now and then enjoys a 
scrap. 

Even when not arguing with anyone, 
his words reveal a running current of 
emotion not recollected in tranquillity. 
Sample Si Mackisms: 

—Hollywood religious pictures may 
be crude; but I like better what they 
are doing than what we're not doing. 

—The critics who expect every re- 
ligious broadcast to convert the masses 
just don't believe in the Holy Spirit. 

—The ordained ministry tends to be- 
come a team of professionals doing 
battle for the Lord while the rank and 
file occupy the bleachers. 

—I guess I'm remembered by most 
people to be forgiven. 

This administrator is also an idea man. 
If he had his way (and $50,000), he 
would supply every TV station in the 
land with two religious films, one fifteen 
minutes long and the other a half hour. 
These would remain there until exhib- 
ited, and then exchanged for a fresh 
supply from BFC. He keeps denomina- 
tional executives and journals supplied 
with useful facts and interesting news 
releases in a vigorous publicity service 
about broadcasting and films. He works 
with scripters in preparing plays and 
programs, feeding them ideas that can 
be incorporated into broadcasts. His 
usable ideas are always phrased in lan- 
guage that can be understood by the 
casual listener because he feels strongly 


” 


that much of today’s religious broad- 
casting is unnecessarily couched in the 
technical jargon of theological semi- 
naries. 


Home and hobbies 

Like millions of New Yorkers, Si 
Mack wends his way home via an in- 
tricate commutation route. From his of- 
fice he walks to a subway station, boards 
a train that takes him to a ferry slip 
where he crosses the Hudson to Ho- 
boken and an express train that speeds 
him home to Bound Brook. Perhaps be- 
cause of this 90 minutes of unravelling 
the day in commuting, when he arrives 
home he is relaxed (in fact, he often 
naps on the train) and ready for sub- 
urban life. 

Sometimes this means an evening of 
reading with Mrs. Mack. Their well- 
stocked library contains novels, anthol- 
ogies, mysteries; and the titles reveal a 
long-standing membership in the Book 
of the Month Club. While they read, the 
chances are that the phonograph will be 
playing a record over the huge and ex- 
cellent hi-fi system Si himself has as- 
sembled. 

Music is a favorite hobby in this 
house. Son Jack, now first oboist with 
the New Orleans Symphony, got his 
start from his dad’s oboe -enthusiasm. 
Si, though an amateur, is a skilled oboist 
himself, has long played with the Plain- 
field Community Symphony, and even 
constructs his own reeds in a music 
corner of the dining room where an 
“oboe desk” stands. When Jack was re- 
cently honored by being chosen one of 
the oboists for the Prades festival orches- 
tra conducted by Pablo Cassals, Si’s 
paternal pride knew few bounds. 

The Macks’ other son, David, was 
killed in a typhoon off Okinawa where 
he was serving with the Navy in 1946. 
His photograph in uniform, and showing 
him as a member of a Naval fencing 
team, is one of the first sights a visitor 
sees upon entering the living room of 
the Mack home. 

The hobby that has claimed more of 
Si’s time and energy than any other 
through the years is a kind of busman’s 
holiday from the day’s work, It is ama- 
teur broadcasting over his own station, 
W2WE. Si Mack as a ham radio opera- 
tor has held his FCC license since 1913. 
Many mornings he eats an early break- 
fast before the huge console of electronic 
equipment in the east end of his base- 
ment while he converses with other 
hams in Japan, India, Africa, Canada, 
and Europe. In recent months, he has 


been absorbed in listening for sputniks 
as they beep their way across the skies, 


Si Mack, philosopher 

If Si Mack has his way, Protestantism 
will step up its broadcasting activity 
to a far greater degree than ever ex- 
pected. He is impressed by the six hours 
of broadcasts tuned in daily by the aver- 
age American family. He notes that forty 
million persons attend the movies each 
week, that thirty-seven million autos 
have car radios. On every side he sees 
opportunities the churches are missing. 

The trouble is, he philosophizes, the 
church is unsure of herself. Often we 
focus our broadcasts at the already con- 
verted instead of toward that 40 per 
cent who are unchurched. In this, “we 
serve only to confirm the saints in Zion,” 
he recently told the General Assembly of 
the National Council of Churches. What 
is needed is an intelligent and continu- 
ous research program that will assist 
BFC in coordinating its TV, radio, and 
film work. 

Si Mack has sparked previous re- 
search. Some of it, as in the New Haven 
study, The Television Radio Audience 
and Religion, is meticulously thorough. 
What he now seeks is a study of re 
ligious influence in broadcasting and 
films no matter where it occurs. Know- 
ing that some of the most effective re 
ligious uses of mass media have been 
achieved in socially responsible and 
sensitive productions where the 
churches have little or no role, he would 
have us also study the effects of sud 
programs as “G. E. Theatre,” “March 
of Medicine,” “Studio One,” or “Father 
Knows Best.” 

Such research, he feels, will lead to 
improvement in a field where there i 
still vast room for improvement. Loci 
broadcasting stations have too easily ac 
cepted programs labeled religious only 
to air inferior quality broadcasts ané 
poor religion. But the media themselvej 
are neutral; they do good or bad worl 
only as men feed them better or wor 
programs, truth or falsehood, In th 
midst of its uncertainty about broad 
casting’s future, the industry is noneth 
less spending billions on programs th 
influence our attitudes and behavior. 

S. Franklin Mack and his cohorts 
the BFC know that churches canne 
indeed need not,” match such fund 
But the churches do need to know wh 
they are doing and to keep their pr 
mary purpose clear. Si puts it square 
when he says, “The best that we kno 
is not good enough if we do not kno 
Christ.” 
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“Hi, Harry,” Sid Brown called to his friend who was 
dt walking along the sidewalk across the street. “Did you 
es see that dog that was out in the street a little while ago? 
oc Never saw one like it before.” 


"at “Yeah, I wonder what kind it is,” Harry answered. 

onl “Looks like the picture of a wire-haired terrier in my 
ane dog book,” Sid shouted back. 

Ive “Huh? It looked like a white lamb to me,” Harry said 
v0 as he crossed the street and came over to where Sid was 


or standing. 
' Sid said, “That's right, except for the big black spots and 
ae tan ear.” 
“What d’ya mean? That dog didn’t have any black and 
tan on it. It was all white,” exclaimed Harry. 


r. “It was not! You’d better get some glasses.” 

$4 “It was so! I guess I can see as well as you can.” And 
“™@ as Harry spoke, the two boys began to glare at each other. 

ne While they were arguing, a car came along the driveway 


where they were standing, and the driver had to toot his 
horn to get the boys to move. Sid pushed Harry ahead as 
they got out of the way. Then Harry turned on Sid and 
pushed him so hard he fell sprawling on the ground, As 
Sid picked himself up, he taunted, “I can lick you any day 
of the week.” 
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“Tell me when?” Harry replied, clinching his fists. “When : 


I get through with you, you'll admit that dog was white.” 

“Black,” Sid shouted, and grabbed for Harry. 

“Better stop fighting,” said a stranger who was walking 
down the sidewalk. He stopped and asked, “Did either of 
you boys see a stray dog—a wire-haired terrier? We moved 
in down the block today. She broke her leash and got 


» 
away. 


The boys jumped apart-and. too emba oO say 
anything. The man smiled 
“Here she comes. Dixie, you little rascal!” he : 


He leaned over and snapped a new leash on Dixie's collar. 

“See those spots? See that tan ear? Now, who's right?” 
demanded Sid. 

As he spoke, the new neighbor and Dixie turned to cross 
the street. 

“Guess I don’t need glasses, either. See Dixie’s other 
side—it’s as white as snow,” said Harry. 

The two boys turned and looked at each other with 
sheepish grins, then began to laugh. 

“You know, Harry, my dad always says there are two 
sides to every question,” said Sid. “But from now on there 
are always two sides to a dog.” 

“Shake, Pal,” Harry replied, and put his arm around 
his friend. 
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WE Still Have a Mission 


Start the New Year right. 


Fulfill your 1957 commitment 
to your Church and its world-wide work 
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